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IN 1936, and again in 1939, Congress passed Neu- 
trality Acts. Their purpose was to safeguard the 
United States against involvement in war. On Octo- 
ber 9, President Roosevelt asked Congress to re- 
peal Section 6, Neutrality Act, 1939. This Section 
deals with the arming of American ships, flying 
the American flag, engaged in foreign commerce. 
The situation has changed since 1939, the President 
argued. Two years ago, this provision seemed rea- 
sonable, declared Mr. Roosevelt; now it is not only 
unreasonable but it is positively dangerous for our 
ships to be unarmed. Furthermore, the President 
prepared Congress for a further recommendation, 
namely, abolishing the restriction on combat zones 
and permitting American ships to enter the ports 
of belligerents. Congress will not dare say nay to 
the President. But millions of honest Americans, 
far more than half of our voting population, if per- 
mitted to speak freely, would give an emphatic no 
to these proposals. The President’s argument is 
convincing, granting the validity of the President’s 
arguments for the Lend-Lease bill. This latest 
equivalent-declaration of war is consistent with the 
series of concealed-declarations already pronounced. 
It is one more logical step, to be followed by more 
logical steps, straight into the battle of the Atlantic 
and the conquest of the continent. The problem now 
is not concerned with the wisdom or the necessity 
of this or that decision; the problem is that of a 
decision by the people, as to whether they want to 
continue getting more involved in hostilities or to 
avoid war involvements. All the decks are cleared 
for the signal to shoot on sight. That is war. 


ENDED on October 4 one of the strangest strikes 
in the long experience of John L. Lewis. For almost 
a month, some 20,000 enraged workers in the an- 
thracite mines of Pennsylvania—all stout members 
of his great United Mine Workers—have been 
striking against an increase of union dues and 
assessments amounting to twelve dollars a year. 
Although local officers tried to scotch this rank- 
and-file insurrection, they were forced to call in 
international officials from Washington, and finally 
even John L. Lewis himself, to help get the men 
back to work. Despite all this pressure, the leaders 
of the revolt remained adamant for twenty-six 
critical days. Finally, on the assurance from the 
operators that they would not check off the added 
assessment until the increase had been approved 
by the rank-and-file, and on Mr. Lewis’ word that 
the local officials would be dismissed from office, 
the men returned to the pits. If the unions had de- 
veloped machinery for settling such internal squab- 
bles peacefully, democratically and without stop- 
page of work, Mr. Lewis and his henchmen would 
have been spared this public humiliation. 
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WHEN Guy Rexford Tugwell was nominated by 
the President to be Governor of Puerto Rico, cer- 
tain Senators were not the only ones who were 
apprehensive. In this island possession, which we 
acquired from Spain in 1898, the great majority of 
the 1,800,000 inhabitants are Catholics, and their 
co-religionists in the mother country could not be 
indifferent to their welfare. Although more than 
half the population of the island lives in a state of 
extreme poverty that borders on degradation, the 
fertility rate is very high. From this situation there 
arose, naturally, the cry of over-population, and 
social workers, with more zeal than intelligence, 
began advocating their stultifying panacea for all 
social ills—contraception. These efforts culminated 
successfully in 1937, when the Insular Legislature 
passed a birth-control bill which affronted the 
deepest religious convictions of most of the inhabi- 
tants. Happily, in his inaugural address, Mr. Tug- 
well made it clear that the solution of the problem 
lay not in plowing under the children, but in plow- 
ing up the land, and in other wealth-producing 
activities. “The responsibilities put upon us,” he 
said, “by the fertility of the people must be met 
with plans for greater production. There is nothing 
wrong with our children.” On this sane approach 
to the Island’s most vexing problem, Mr. Tugwell 
was warmly commended by Bishop Byrne of San 
Juan. The new Governor is off to a good start. 


ACTIVITIES leaning toward war continued... . 
Admiral Morell revealed that the United States will 
spend $10,000,000 to build a naval base for Great 
Britain, where, he assumed, there would be a min- 
gling of the British and American fleets. . . . Secre- 
tary Hull urged Finland to withdraw her troops 
from Soviet territory. ...The A. F. of L. executive 
council backed aid to Russia, and William Green, 
President, declared the Federation would support 
the Roosevelt foreign policy “to the bitter end.’’. . . 
Wendell Willkie called on the Republican Party to 
battle for repeal of the Neutrality Act. ... Declared 
Bishop Manning of New York: “The time for con- 
troversy as to our entrance into war is past. We 
are already in the war.” He assailed those who 
spread “propaganda against . . . the nations with 
which we are allied.”. . . The Gallup organization, 
while revealing a slight increase in the number of 
persons who feel that the President has gone too 
far, released a poll which showed 62% favoring the 
“shoot-on-sight” order. . . . The American-owned 
tanker, I. C. White, flying the Panama flag and 
said to be under British orders, was sunk in the 
South Atlantic. Characterizing the sinking as an 
“act of piracy,” Secretary Hull intimated that 
America will consider the question of self-defense 
as transcending international law. . . . Numerous 
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American-owned vessels, placed under Panama reg- 
istry and operating under British orders, have been 
armed, the Maritime Commission announced. 
The Panama Government canceled the registration. 
The Government was overthrown. .. . In a letter to 
Josef Stalin, assuring the Soviet leader of “every 
possible material assistance,’ President Roosevelt 
said: “I can’t tell you how thrilled all of us are 
because of the gallant defense of the Soviet 
armies.”. . . Mr. Roosevelt requested Congress to 
revise the Neutrality Act. 


ASSERTING we have nothing to gain “from either 
a spiritual or a material standpoint” by war, 
Charles A. Lindbergh declared that though the 
President was elected “‘on promises he would strive 
for peace,” he and his Administration “have not 
missed a single chance to push us closer to war. 
Instead of avoiding incidents, they have created 
them.” Mr. Lindbergh, intimating that the Presi- 
dent may suppress free speech and call off the 1942 
elections, said: “ . . . an Administration which can 
throw this country into undeclared naval war 
against the will of our people and without asking 
the consent of Congress, can by similar methods 
prevent freedom of speech among us.”’. . . Referring 
to the sinking of American-owned ships which fly 
the flag of another nation, Senator Adams re- 
marked: “When a shipowner transfers registry, I 
think he forfeits his right to American protection.” 
. . . Rev. F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church of North America, stated: “Stal- 
in’s guarantee of religious freedom is a subterfuge,” 
a view supported by Bishop R. J. Wade, former 
head of the Methodist Church in Russia. . . . De- 
clared Alexander Kerensky, former Russian Pre- 
mier: “The Soviet constitution, which claims to 
guarantee religious freedom, is not worth the paper 
it is written on. That constitution was issued only 
for propaganda purposes.”. . . Edward T. McCaf- 
frey, New York State Commander, asserted: “The 
Catholic War Veterans have in the past opposed 
and will continue to oppose aid to Red Russia.”. . . 
Commented General Hugh S. Johnson: “We al- 
ready have an AEF serving in Iceland under a 
British commander-in-chief. We didn’t even con- 
sent to that during the World War. General Persh- 
ing retained tactical independence of command of 
his entire army.” 


CHILDREN, children, thousands of children—from 
every nook and corner of the vast Missouri coun- 
tryside—rural parish-school children, children of 
county and city high schools, with groups of black 
high-school children marching between the ranks 
of those whose Catholic Faith came from Ireland 
or Germany, Bohemia or Lithuania or Poland or 
perhaps from old Maryland. In wave after wave of 
oncoming colors, their flags and uniforms swept up 
to the majestic steps of the State Capitol. It was 
Youth Day at the Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
In one brilliant spectacle the children illustrated 
the words spoken at the Conference by Bishop 


Peschges of Crookston, Minn.: “The future of the 
Church as well as the future of the state depends 
upon a strong, virile Christian population.” But the 
existence of such a population, as was dwelt upon 
from every angle during the sessions of the Con- 
ference, depends in turn upon the preservation of 
that “vital space for the family” which Pope Pius 
XII demanded in his Pentecost message of this 
year. Through the rural apostolate of the diocesan 
and the Vincentian and other priests in Missouri, 
through new recruits to the home-mission work in 
other States, “grapes of wrath,” of social and reli- 
gious decadence are being changed into grapes of 
the Kingdom of God: the light of the Faith is to be 
brought to the thousand priestless counties of the 
United States; the social Kingdom of Christ will 
restore to our nation those ancient values of the 
Christian home that will ensure existence, happi- 
ness, health and salvation for the children of the 
future. 


LIFE, especially a child’s life, is still precious. The 
whole nation thrilled when anxious searchers found 
little Pamela Hollingworth, miraculously safe, after 
being lost eight days in the woods of New Hamp- 
shire. What a contrast was the human reaction of 
anxiety and relief over this finding of a lost child, 
to the barbarous and cruel disregard of the lives 
of men, women and children in the nations dark- 
ened and brutalized by war. Human hearts are still 
decent and kind, the world over. The brutality and 
callousness are from above—from philosophies and 
ideologies which have turned away from the spirit 
of the Good Shepherd. The fundamental kindness 
and decency of humanity will prevail eventually, 
but what tragedy and havoc are being wrought in 
the meantime by the principalities and the powers 
of darkness. 


POLITICS in the United States has become a con- 
fusing hodge-podge. Of the old familiar labels, only 
the unimportant ones like Socialist and Prohibition- 
ist and Communist continue to have a set meaning. 
In an amazing somersault, the Republican Party 
now finds itself defending States’ Rights against 
the encroachments of a Federal colossus directed 
by the Democrats! Many Republicans who are 
ready to cry treason every time President Roose- 
velt makes a move on the domestic scene loudly 
applaud every turn in his foreign policy. News- 
papers which for eight long years have carried on 
a vitriolic.campaign against the New Deal and all 
its pomps and works, calling for a return of Re- 
publican prosperity and stability and an end to 
Rooseveltian experimentation, are now warmly 
supporting the President’s strategy on the inter- 
national chessboard. And to even matters up, the 
woods are full of Democrats who approve the do- 
mestic set-up under the New Deal but are bitterly 
opposed to the Administration’s foreign policy. The 
traditional political division that has lasted since 
the Civil War is going the way of the horse and 


buggy. 
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“ABOUT the future,” said the Most Rev. Aloysius 
J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, in his presidential 
address at the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference just ended at Jefferson City, Mo., “one 
thing seems certain, namely, that the old pattern 
of economics must go and will go.” Asserting that 
a back-to-the-land movement will be an emergency 
after the war, he called for intelligence and plan- 
ning to provide family-sized farms for certain 
groups and smaller acreages for industrial workers. 
With Bishop Muench, new officers elected are: the 
Rev. Patrick T. Quinlan, of Wethersfield, Conn.; 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. Steck, of St. Louis; 
Miss Dorothy Willman, of the Queen’s Work, St. 
Louis; Frank Bruce, of Milwaukee; the Rev. Louis 
N. Zirbes, of North Lake, Wis. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Luigi G. Ligutti, of Des Moines, Iowa, remains as 
Executive Secretary of the Conference. 


THE annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities will be held this year at Hous- 
ton, Tex., October 17-22. Volunteer social service 
and its especial importance in this time of emer- 
gency, will be one of the important topics discussed. 
It is interesting to note that President Roosevelt, 
in his annual appeal for support of the Community 
Mobilization for Human Needs, made recently, as- 
serted that the Federal Government “cannot and 
should not try to cover the whole field of social 
service” and that “it would be a calamity for the 
nation and its future if private charity did not exist 
and grow.” “Private agencies,” he continued, “are 
of the utmost importance in instilling greater love 
of our fellow beings in the hearts of all of us.” 


RESIDENTS of Helena, Ark., and Meridian, Miss., 
are adopting, if unconsciously and in streamlined 
guise, an old Catholic custom. In the first town, at 
ten o’clock each morning the church bells ring, in 
the second at noon the fire siren sounds, reminding 
the citizens to pause for a minute of prayer (for 
peace). Catholics used to pause to say the Angelus, 
remember? The church bells still ring it. 


PARISHIONERS of Saint Emeric’s Hungarian 
Church in Cleveland celebrate each year a unique 
parish festival. There are no booths, no wheels, no 
games, no bingo. Instead the old Hungarian har- 
vest festival is revived. Its biggest feature is the 
stealing of the grapes, a colorful and picturesque 
forfeit game in which the unsuccessful thief must 
contribute to the parish treasury. Native costumes 
and delicious native delicacies add to the joy. 


CATHOLIC interest in South America took practi- 
cal expression recently in the conferring of honors 
on two distinguished Catholic South-American 
scholars. Fordham University conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters on the Honorable Jacinto 
Jijon Y Caamano, of Ecuador, an authority on the 
history and antiquities of South America. And on 
October 12, at the University of Texas, the Bishop 
of Galveston, the Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, 
D.D., conferred a Papal knighthood upon Doctor 
Carlos Castenada, in recognition of his work in the 
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field of Latin-American history. He has been for 
years attached to the Hispanic-American depart- 
ment of the University of Texas, and has served as 
President of the Catholic Historical Society. 


MISSION interest and activity is not the exclusive 
privilege of the clergy, but must be shared by the 
laity as well. Such was the message broadcast by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, National 
Director of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, over the C.B.S., in preparation for Mission 
Sunday, October 19. He insisted on the necessity 
of prayer and sacrifice by the faithful at home to 
assist the missionaries in the field. 


WHAT one section of American Catholics has done 
for the missions during the past five years is graph- 
ically shown by a report issued from The Jesuit 
Philippine Bureau, 51 East 83 Street, New York 
City. In that period, 5,659 cartons of supplies have 
been shipped, their total estimated value being 
$79,944.40. Over 200,000 books, church equipment, 
clothing, medicines, musical instruments (includ- 
ing 17 pianos and eight organs), six autos, etc., 
etc., have been sent. Talk about an arsenal for de- 
mocracy! 


SEVERAL prominent Catholics are listed by the 
Lithuanian legation in Washington as being among 
the 30,000 of Lithuania’s intelligentsia, farmers 
and workers, who, it says, were arrested and de- 
ported to the interior of Soviet Russia during five 
days of June this year. They are: The Rev. Juozas 
Vailokaitis, well known economist; J. Staupas, Sec- 
retary General of the Lithuania Catholic Students’ 
Youth Federation, with his family; J. Valatka, 
President of the Lithuanian Catholic Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and K. Ruginis, President of the Lithuanian 
Catholic Teachers’ Association. 


AIR raids embarrass the work of the Church not 
a little. The difficulty has arisen in England, and 
has been protested to the Government by the Most 
Rev. Richard Downey, Archbishop of Liverpool, 
that evacuee children have been sent to places 
where they could have no contact with their Faith. 
In a fine spirit of cooperation, Ministry of Health 
officials have had talks with the prelate, states an 
NCWC release, and have assured him that he will 
be advised of all future plans affecting Catholic 
children. 


MISREPRESENTATION of the attitude of the 
Holy See in regard to the war is indignantly pro- 
tested by the Osservatore Romano, which states: 
Should the Holy Father express his appreciation 
of the qualities of a visiting statesman, some paper 
immediately takes it upon itself to infer from a 
courtesy visit that the Holy See supports the visitor’s 
policy and politics. 


The paper goes on to remark that if people would 
only “study the words which the Holy Father fre- 
quently addresses to men of good will, instead of 
drawing from sources that deserve no credit,’’ such 
distorted news would never be spread. 














SOVIET RUSSIA MAY BE HELPED 
BUT RUSSIA MUST BE REFORMED 


MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 














FALSE APPROACHES 


THERE are three false approaches to the question 
of aid to Russia. The first is the suggestion that 
Nazism is a greater menace than Communism. This 
plea fails to make a distinction between an external 
and a domestic menace. Externally, Nazism is un- 
questionably a greater menace than Communism, 
but internally, i.e., as regards our American way of 
life, Communism is the greater danger. 

The second false approach argues: If your house 
were burning, would you ask what his religion was 
of the man who came to help you put it out. No! 
I would not ask him his religion, but I would ask 
him if he started the fire. And Russia did help set 
fire to Europe by jointly burning Poland with Hit- 
ler, and applying the torches to Latvia, Estonia 
and Finland, while the other international firebug 
set fire to the West. 

A third false approach is to pretend that Article 
124 of the Soviet Constitution gives the same reli- 
gious liberty as our Bill of Rights. The facts in the 
case are: 


1. Article 124 of the 1936 constitution is a re- 
striction rather than an extension of religious lib- 
erty. The old constitution of 1929 “secured freedom 
of religious and anti-religious propaganda to all its 
citizens.” The 1936 constitution makes a distinction 
between “freedom of religious worship and free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda. In other words, 
it is permitted to worship, but not to broadcast, for 
this is propaganda. 

2. Article 125 restricts freedom of speech, press, 
assembly “to those who uphold and strengthen the 
socialist system,” which means it is denied to all 
who are opposed to its atheism. 

3. “Religious associations do not enjoy the right 
of a juridical person.” (Decree of January 23, 1918, 
paragraph 12, which decree is still in effect.) 

4. Statutes 2 and 3 of Law of April 8, 1929, para- 
graph 114-3A, read: “Religious associations may 
not give material assistance to their members, or- 
ganize for children, young people and women, spe- 
cial prayer or other meetings, circles, or groups or 
departments for Biblical or literary study, sew- 
ing, working or the teaching of religion, etc., or 
organize excursions, children’s playgrounds, public 
libraries or organic sanitoria and medical assis- 
tance.” 

5. The whole philosophy of our Bill of Rights 
and that of the Soviet Constitution are different in 


essence. America holds that “the Creator has en- 
dowed us with certain unalienable rights.” For the 
Soviets, the State is the source of rights, hence the 
State can take them away. Furthermore, religious 
liberty is a “right” for Americans, but the Soviet 
Constitution uses the weak word “recognize.” 


A DISTINCTION 


The question of aid to Russia must begin with a 
distinction between Russia and Communism. Rus- 
sia is not Communism. Russia pre-existed Com- 
munism and will exist long after Communism has 
succumbed to reason and decency. This is a valid 
distinction because: 

1. The Catholic Church itself makes it. The 
Church has condemned Communism but not Rus- 
sia; she has condemned Fascism but not Italy; she 
has condemned Nazism but not Germany. A phi- 
losophy of life is not identical with a people. 

2. Throughout the entire Catholic world, the 
prayers which are said at the end of every low 
Mass are offered for the intention of Russia, but 
certainly not for Communism. 26,000 priests in the 
United States alone offer those prayers every 
morning in obedience to the orders of the late Holy 
Father, Pius XI. 

3. There is no way of knowing whether President 
Roosevelt had this distinction in mind, but it is 
interesting to note that in his telegram to Kalinin, 
the President of the Soviet Republic, after the 
Nazi invasion of Russia, the President sent his best 
wishes to the “Russian people”—not to the Soviet 
Republic. 

4. Hitler himself is forcing that distinction upon 
us, for despite his pretensions Hitler is not attack- 
ing Communism; he is attacking Russia. It is pos- 
sible for us to aid Russia without aiding Com- 
munism. 


THE CONDITIONS 


Soviet Russia is a gangster nation, just like the 
Nazis. As Walter Winchell once said, the only dif- 
ference between the two dictators is the length of 
their mustaches. The ideal situation would be for 
both these anti-human philosophies to exhaust one 
another until death; for a child who is saved from 
a bite by a cobra, because a boa constrictor at- 
tacked the cobra, does not care who wins. They 
are both snakes. But the solution is not quite so 
simple as that. 

If a man is attacked by a gangster, he may make 
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use of a rival gangster to ward off the attacks of 
the first, but he must assure the second gangster 
that he is not going to help him when he robs a 
bank. In like manner, we may aid Soviet Russia 
and receive its aid, in defeating a rival gangster, 
but only on three conditions, one involving Russia, 
the second America, and the third the world. We 
may not aid Communism under any conditions. As 
Pius XI stated so clearly in his Encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism: “Let no one think that 
he is furthering a Christian civilization who col- 
laborates with Communism in any way whatso- 
ever.” 

First Condition: Russia must grant liberty to all 
in concentration camps and prisons because of their 
religious beliefs and restore church property to 
religion. Despite Soviet censor-approved pictures 
which come to us from Russia, religion is still being 
persecuted. The Vatican radio in 1939 announced 
that of 137 priests in communion with the Holy 
See known to be in Russia, 135 were in prison or in 
concentration camps. The Annuario Pontificio of 
the Vatican of this year states that of thirteen 
apostolic administrators, eleven are in prison or in 
concentration camps and the whereabouts of two 
others unknown. 

Second Condition: There is only one concrete 
way for America to prove it is aiding Russia and 
not Communism, and that is by aiding Russia in 
Russia and driving Communism out of America. 
The American Communists are not Americans; 
they do not think, act or react like Americans. 
There is one form of “lease-lend’’ bill most Ameri- 
cans are for, as regards Russia: lease them Ear! 
Brower; lend them Harry Bridges. Incidentally, 
what has happened to all the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigades the Communists organized to help Russia 
in Spain? Why have they not organized an army 
to defend their “fatherland” and their beloved 
Stalin? If Russia is defeated by Germany, the Com- 
munists will immediately sabotage American indus- 
try and make many a politician wish he had not 
coddled them. 

It is not American aid that is failing Russia; it 
is American Communists. The Daily Worker is 
clamoring for more help to Russia. Let them aid 
Russia by organizing into an army the Communist 
voters, Leftist labor groups, and the four hundred 
Pink Professors who nine days before the Nazi- 
Soviet pact declared there was no possibility of a 
union. 

The Communists have proven to be the arch- 
cowards of America; they have deserted Stalin by 
not going to his aid. And it is no light matter to 
let down “Pal Joey.” If America does not do 
something right now about Communism, it will 
have to face this possibility: when Moscow falls, 
the next center of International Communism will 
be New York City. 

Third Condition: Russia, if it remain Communis- 
tic, will not be given a place at the council of na- 
tions after this war, to assist in the remaking of 
Europe. The world has already suffered too disas- 
trously from a philosophy of life, which holds that 
man is not a person but an individual atom to be 
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immersed in the collectivity of the race, the class 
or the nation. 


SINCERITY AND HONOR 


If these conditions are not fulfilled, or if America 
does nothing to restore political and religious lib- 
erty to the Russian people, then the most we can 
claim is that we are interested in crushing only a 
particular kind of barbarism because we dislike its 
particular leader. As the moral leader of the world, 
America must not pick and choose among barbari- 
ties, but be opposed to all in the name of justice 
rooted in God. 

If America does not take measures to defend re- 
ligion in Russia, Hitler may win a great advantage. 
If Hitler defeats Russia, he will probably declare 
himself the great enemy of Communism; he may 
set up a puppet, a Christian goat in Russia; he may 
open churches; release religious prisoners and steal 
from Henry VIII the title “Defender of the Faith.” 

Many will be deceived by Hitler and really be- 
lieve he is fighting Communism. The only way to 
prevent him from playing that trump card is for 
America and Britain truly to aid religion before 
Hitler can stage his farce. The question of aid to 
Russia is a challenge to the sincerity of America. 

If it is fighting for democracy, let it not aid the 
forces of totalitarianism, whether they be black, 
red or brown. We cannot drive out a brown rat by 
petting a red one. 


THE HOPE FOR RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Communism is not natural to Russia; it is really 
an importation of German thinking, for Marx was 
German, not Russian, and his philosophy was 
Hegelian and not Orthodox. Furthermore, its in- 
dustrial economic philosophy cannot be imposed 
on an agrarian people. More important, the cheap 
nationalistic, mechanistic philosophy of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, with its athe- 
ism allegedly based on science, is unnatural to a 
people who were never atheistic, but whose re- 
ligious problems centered on the dual principle of 
good and evil. As Spengler said: “What has Com- 
munism to do with agony of soul?” 

Religion for these and other more basic reasons 
cannot be extinguished in Russia. The best evidence 
for this is not any censored news or pictures, but 
the admission of the Russian official publications. 
Yaroslavsky, the head of the anti-God publications 
of Russia, admitted that half the population re- 
mained religious, and that there were about 400,- 
000 believers in Moscow. (Godless, 1939. No. 14) 
The same source mentions that some Russian avia- 
tors were dismissed because they refused to work 
on Christmas. The number 24 issue of the 1939 
Godless stated: “Icons are reappearing in the 
homes of the collective farmers . . . Soviet teachers 
. . . members of the party.” And the number 12 
issue of 1939 complains that “monks and nuns 
travel throughout the country and are warmly re- 
ceived by pious people.” The number 3 issue of 
Godless for the same year says the Soviets dis- 
covered a monastery in Moscow under Bishop 
Bartholomey and promptly closed it. 








If religion were only a conglomeration of ex- 
ternal rites of Byzantine origin, supported by the 
imperial government, or if it were an opium of the 
capitalistic regime, then, certainly, twenty-four 
years after the government was suppressed and 
capitalism exiled, there should be no religion. That 
there is, on the admission of the atheists them- 
selves, proves that man is incurably religious, and 
that as a king in exile, he is wandering, or stum- 
bling, searching or driving back again to this Para- 
dise lost. 

This war will probably mean the end of Com- 
munism in Russia. Russia will then be one of the 
greatest missionary fields in the world. It is my 
own belief that Russia will be one of the great 
Christian nations of the world. Dostoievsky com- 
pared the godless Russia which he saw coming to 
the young man possessed with devils, which devils 
Christ drove into the swine. He foresaw a day 
when like that young man it would be dispossessed 
and sit once more at the feet of Christ. 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 


The truly Catholic attitude to Russia must not 
be such that it will so condemn the sinner as to 
prevent his conversion. The once-guilty must not 
be the always-guilty. Russia today is anti-human 
and anti-Christian, but means must be taken to 
restore it to the fellowship of Christian nations. 


We are not to think that, because the President 
made such an ill-informed statement on the Soviet 
Constitution, he is not genuinely interested in the 
restoration of the first freedom to Russia. It is our 
duty as Americans to believe in the sincerity of 
his statements. The Russian problem gives him an 
opportunity to be more than a politician, viz., a 
world leader vitally interested in those essentials 
of a Christian civilization which Hitler would de- 
stroy. The vast majority of Americans are con- 
vinced that in this highly critical matter he will 
not fail. 

When Christ was hanging on the Cross, both 
thieves at first cursed and reviled Him. Then one 
of them, inspired by the majesty of a King Whose 
only crown was of thorns, Whose only purple was 
His Blood, and Whose only coronation was His 
Crucifixion, asked to be remembered when He 
came into His Kingdom—and the answer came 
back: “This day, thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.”” And the thief died a thief, for he stole Para- 
dise. 

Today, Christ is crucified between two thieves. 
Russia and Germany. There is possibility of con- 
verting both; there is certainly a possibility of con- 
verting one. But whichever one comes to the 
Master, that one we accept. And this time, on this 
new Calvary of the world, may both thieves be 
saved. 


THE PARENTS OF THE QUINTS — 
ARE VICTIMS OF A SMEAR PRESS 


LILLIAN BARKER 











A NEW life is about to begin for the Quints. 
They are going home to the father and mother 
who have hoped, prayed and fought the bitterest 
custody fight in history—to get their children back 
from the Province of Ontario; from the same Gov- 
ernment which, on May 27, 1935, through legisla- 
tive act made the Quintuplets wards of the Crown 
till their eighteenth birthday. “All for the good of 
the babies,” it was stated. 

The parents, however, opposed the Act before 
and after its passage. And, talking to me about it 
when I went to Callander for the first time in April, 
1935, to write Elzire Dionne’s syndicated biogra- 
phy, they both said: 

“We'll fight to the last ditch to regain custody 
of our children.” 

So, with moral courage and fervent faith in the 
rightness of their cause, they waged their battle, 
poor people against a powerful province, parents 





misunderstood and criticized from one end of the 
earth to the other. 

And why were they misunderstood and criti- 
cized? Why were the Dionnes, both of them so 
worthy and noble, called over and over again un- 
worthy and ignoble? The answer is simple. They 
got a bad press. 

Why the bad press, though? That’s the next 
question. The answer to it is simple, too, when you 
know the truth about this case; the plain, unvar- 
nished truth as I have learned it, fact by fact, dur- 
ing six and a half years of “commuting” between 
New York and Callander, writing innumerable 
Quint-and-family stories; chatting with the famous 
children and living for weeks at a time in the 
Dionne farm-house. 

To get at that truth comprehensively, we shall 
have to marshal the facts, naturally. And the best 
way to proceed, I am sure, is to go back to the 
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situation in the home before the birth of the Quints. 
The financial setup, that is, for money has had 
everything to do with the unfavorable and often 
flagrantly false publicity that has attached itself to 
the name the Quintuplets bear. 

The altogether honorable name of the man who 
is their father—and the very soul of honor—Oliva 
Dionne! 

Before the depression, which worked havoc with 
farming everywhere, Oliva was also a prosperous 
man; a hard-working farmer who, notwithstanding 
the printed and reprinted allegation that his earn- 
ings totalled a paltry hundred dollars a year, 
cleared on an average of a thousand. All that I 
know because I saw his records, books accurately 
and methodically kept. 

And a thousand was just about tops in that 
bleak, rock-bound Northland where winters were 
long, with money scarce and always hard to get 
hold of. 

Through work, thrift and enterprise, however, 
by trapping on the side and renting out his hay- 
press to farmers who couldn’t afford to buy one, 
Oliva Dionne managed to provide well for his fam- 
ily. So well, indeed, less prosperous neighbors re- 
garded him as a big shot along the countryside— 
until of course the worldwide depression sent even 
his superior income scuttling downward. 

The winter of 1934 found the Dionnes in such 
dire straits, too, that Oliva hauled gravel on the 
road in order to support his family, his twenty- 
four-year-old wife Elzire and their children, Ernest, 
Rose, Thérése, Daniel and the brown-eyed blonde 
baby, Pauline. 

For his labor, together with the wagon and team 
of horses he supplied the Government, the Prov- 
ince paid him $4 a day, wages that proved a god- 
send. 

Toward spring, though, the road work gave out 
and on May 28, two months ahead of time, the 
Quintuplets arrived, Yvonne, Annette and Cécile 
ushered into the world by Midwife Lebel; and 
Emilie and Marie delivered by Dr. Dafoe, the ob- 
scure country doctor who, because of those same 
Dionne Quints, acquired international fame over- 
night. Later, as the children’s physician and co- 
guardian, he also acquired a fortune of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, according to Callander esti- 
mates. 

But, on that now rather remote May 28, the date 
that marks the obstetrical event of centuries, no 
such prospects loomed ahead. Indeed, prospects .. . 
for the Dionnes at any rate . . . could not have been 
blacker, for the lives of the Quintuplets and the life 
of their mother, one and all, hung in an uneasy 
balance. 

For Oliva, the father, there was panic. Alarm 
over the condition of his dear ones on the one hand 
and financial distress for his entire family on the 
other. 

What to do, que faire! In his French-Canadian 
way he asked himself the question again and again. 
Day and night he repeated it, in between the 
prayers he prayed to le bon Dieu to spare the lives 
of his wife and their five little daughters. 
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He was still wrestling with his unprecedented 
problem when reporters barged into his home en 
masse and asked him questions—en anglais, a lan- 
guage he had learned in an English High School 
but one he had very seldom spoken since his mar- 
riage to Elzire Legros who understood French, and 
French only. 

So his answers to reporters were halting and his 
embarrassment was great. And to one pertinacious 
young man whose queries concerning the multiple 
birth both hurt and puzzled him, Oliva said: 

“To me it is a God-wrought miracle, but from 
the way you talk you seem to think I’m the kind of 
fellow who ought to be put in jail.” 

Flash! Flash! Flash! Round the world went the 
screaming headline: “Dionne says he ought to be 
put in jail!” 

Stories beneath that and other such sensational 
captions created the impression that the Quints’ 
father was a clodhopper, a “dumb cluck” with not 
enough sense to go in out of the rain. 

Yet, less than three years later the president of 
an international syndicate, after a conversational 
evening with Dionne in New York, called me up 
the next morning and said: “The Quintuplets’ papa 
made a big hit with me last night. He reminded 
me so much of my good friend, Calvin Coolidge. 
For, like Coolidge, Dionne talks so little, but what- 
ever he says is right to the point. That’s what I 
call intelligence.” 

So that was how a man of high position and vast 
experience in dealing with other men rated the 
Quints’ father. But before the revealing rendezvous 
in New York, the Dionne parents, both sensitive by 
nature, had suffered the agonies of the damned 
because of adverse publicity. 

And once the bad press started, from bad to 
worse it went, relentlessly. At first, though, the 
father and mother were not aware of it. The 
mother, lingering on with her babies, was too near 
death to know what was going on in her own home 
much less in the world outside. 

As for the father, he was consumed with his 
anxiety for Elzire and the petites and goaded 
almost beyond endurance by his pecuniary dilem- 
ma. 

True, the Canadian Red Cross, under Govern- 
ment sponsorship, had speeded medical aid to the 
Dionnes. But, “with no assurance that such help 
would—or could—be continued,” as Oliva himself 
told me eleven months later, he felt his responsi- 
bility so acutely that even sleep was out of the 
question. 

During that perilous period a fast-working pro- 
moter calling from Chicago summoned Farmer 
Dionne to a phone in Callander. The purpose of the 
call was to induce the thirty-year-old father of ten 
children to consent to exhibit Yvonne, Annette, 
Cécile, Emilie and Marie at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. Revenue from such an exhibition would be 
enormous. That assurance buzzed over the wire. 

Enormous or not, the proposition repelled Oliva, 
a devoted father who shrank from just the idea of 
exhibiting his babies. At the same time there was 
the complex problem of finance, with nobody to 














help him solve it. Advice, though, cost nothing. So 
to Pére Routhier, the parish priest, Oliva hurried 
for counsel concerning the promoter’s proposition. 

The curé proposed that they both consult Dr. 
Dafoe. After all, he was the doctor, wasn’t he? 
Following that suggestion, the father, in the Dionne 
living-room, in the priest’s presence, repeated all 
details of the long-distance call. 

Hearing him out, the doctor said: “You have a 
very sick wife and five other children to take care 
of, so you may as well make what you can.” 

Acting upon that device, Oliva signed the Chi- 
cago contract; not, however, till after he, with the 
protective instinct of a father, had inserted in the 
document a protective phrase in paragraph 2 of 
the agreement which reads: 

. .. The employe agrees to come to Chicago for the 

purpose outlined above (exhibition of the infants) 


... at the earliest date that the physician in charge 
decides that the Quintuplets can be moved without 


possibility of injurious effect. 

From that it is evident the Quints could never, 
in any circumstances, have been taken one step 
from Callander without the consent and approval 
of Dr. Dafoe. Nevertheless newspapers lauded the 
country doctor for “preventing exhibition of the 
Quints by the money-grabbing parents, out to ex- 
ploit the babies for their own personal greed.” 

Some papers and subsequently some magazines, 
harping on the same excoriating theme, flatly 
stated that Elzire, the mother, had also signed the 
Chicago contract. 

Nothing could have been farther from the truth. 
She never even heard of the document till long, 
long afterwards; and when Oliva, in desperation, 
affixed his signature to it, she was so gravely ill 
she couldn’t have held a pen in her hand. Not 
possibly! 

No matter. The calumny persisted. And just two 
months afterwards when the late Mr. William 
Alderson, Inspector of the Red Cross which had 
humanely continued its aid, persuaded Oliva and 
Elzire to surrender custody of the children to his 
organization for two years, printed rumors branded 
Mr. and Mrs. Dionne as “incompetent and unfit 
parents.” 

Transfer of the Quints to the newly-built hos- 
pital in September, 1934—a move wholly justified 
by the delicacy of the infants—brought forth more 
vituperation. “Trusting everything to God,” one 
journalist said, “Papa and Mama Dionne are igno- 
rantly opposed to medical science.” 

Another assumption disproved by fact. For both 
parents have told me they had two reasons for 
signing over custody of the Quints to the Red 
Cross. One was gratitude; the other was a guaran- 
tee by Mr. Alderson that, if they did sign the sur- 
render-agreement, his organization would continue 
its medical supplies. 

And that was the truth about that! 

The Dionnes’ brief vaudeville tour early in 1935 
to earn money for a modern “Quint-wing,” to be 
annexed to their farm-house before the expected 
return of the petites after two years, was also 
cruelly misinterpreted. Unaware of the raison 


d@’étre of those theatrical appearances, a real tor- 
ture for the crowd-shy father and the even more 
crowd-shy mother, one editorial called the parents 
“a disgrace to Canada, money-grabbing parents, 
cashing in on the fame of the Quintuplets.” 

Hardly was the ink dry on that denunciation 
when Parliament passed the Dionne Act that made 
Yvonne, Annette, Cécile, Emilie and Marie wards 
of the Crown for eighteen years; legislation the 
Dionnes resolved to fight till they got back their 
children, and a Government decree over which gal- 
lons of printers’ ink were spilled, with only a drop 
here and there in favor of the parents. 

Thus the chronology of the facts in the case, the 
salient facts, at any rate, till the babies’ first birth- 
day. Since then, as Ontario’s five-star tourist at- 
traction, the jumelles have enriched the Province, 
which through the Red Cross so nobly aided them 
in the beginning, by twenty million dollars an- 
nually, “in peak years before the war,” to quote 
printed estimates. 

The royal wards, little dollar princesses in their 
own right, have garnered in something like a mil- 
lion for themselves. 

As their physician and former co-guardian, Dr. 
Dafoe has garnered in his tremendous fortune. 

And what about the father and mother, are they 
rich, too? For four years they received a hundred 
dollars a month for themselves and the other 
Dionne children, income from the Quintuplets’ 
fund. Since then the amount, through no complaint 
from them, has been trebled. Oliva’s souvenir 
stand, operated in association with a North Bay 
business man, has brought in some additional rev- 
enue, but very little by comparison. 

So, everything considered, what do such facts 
and figures show? That the Quints have avaricious 
parents? 

Strangely enough, too, or perhaps I should say 
naturally enough, the Quintuplets all along have 
sensed the inherent goodness and the unselfish de- 
votion of their father and mother. And from the 
time they could utter the words, they’ve said they 
“loved Papa and Mama better than anybody else in 
the world.” 

To me they’ve confided their little-girl pride in 
their parents. Yes, more than once they have ex- 
claimed: How proud the Quints are of their Papa 
and Mama. ... You huve no idea, Mademoiselle. . . . 
Comme les jumelles sont fiéres de leur Papa et 
Maman. .. . Vous n’avez aucune idée, Mademoi- 
selle! 

Has there ever been a more glorious commen- 
tary on.the parenthood of a father and mother, 
separated from their children? 

All of which shows once more the power of the 
press to “make or break you,” as the saying goes. 
Did the papers gang up on the Dionnes purposely, 
though? No, certainly not. Such a course would 
have been unthinkable. Yet, in effect, that is ex- 
actly what happened. Why? Next week I’ll clear up 
the mystery as I tell you more and more about the 
Quintuplets; about all the Dionnes as I have come 
to know them. 

(To be continued) 
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THE MOVIES SLIDE DOWN 
TOWARD THE CONDEMNED CLASS 


MARY HARDEN LOORAM 


ATTENDANCE at the motion picture theatres in 
the United States showed a drop of five million 
persons weekly during 1940, according to the an- 
nual fact-finding report of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. In the Spring 
of 1941, Screen Actor, the official organ of the 
Screen Actor’s Guild, disclosed figures to indicate 
that 1940 was one of the worst box office years in 
a decade. These statements would naturally point 
up the question: “What are the reasons for the 
loss in popularity of the movies?” 

It is becoming increasingly evident with each 
month that passes that the movies are experienc- 
ing a decline in the moral standard established and 
recognized during the early days of the Legion of 
Decency. It is true that the decline has been so 
gradual as to be almost imperceptible unless one 
compares the percentage of “B” and “C” films at 
the present time with the percentage which pre- 
vailed immediately after the inauguration of the 
Legion. 

The retrogression in moral standards of the 
screen has been noticed not only by religious groups 
throughout the country but by nearly every pro- 
fessional screen critic in the daily press. When even 
PM, which in the opinion of some is an abbrevia- 
tion of “Pro-Marx,” an evening paper which is 
usually bathed in a red glow, calls attention to the 
decline of the movies, it is time for all those who 
are honestly and constructively interested in the 
maintenance of higher moral standards on the 
screen to consider some of the conditions which 
have brought about this backslide. 

According to the Gallup survey conducted in the 
early part of 1941, and supported by findings in 
magazines and other newspaper records, the best 
liked motion pictures released during 1940 were: 
Boom Town, Knute Rockne, Rebecca, Northwest 
Passage, Strike Up the Band, and The Fighting 
69th. Thus the public has shown clearly that it 
prefers clean, wholesome screen entertainment. 

Incidentally, all of the aforementioned were ex- 
cellent box office, proving that decency is not only 
entertaining but profitable as well. 

In November, 1940, the Episcopal Committee 
issued a statement registering “strong protest 
against the increasing objectionable tendencies 
which lately have become manifest in films.” The 
Committee called “upon priests and people to main- 
tain and strengthen diocesan organization of the 
Legion of Decency in each Diocese and to coor- 
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dinate efforts with the National Office of the Legion 
in New York so that a united front may stand 
firmly against films morally objectionable.” 

The Episcopal statement really emphasized what 
professional critics and journalists had been harp- 
ing upon for many months—the salacious and sug- 
gestive trend which many pointed out was an in- 
dication that Hollywood had forgotten its pledge 
in regard to decency and wholesomeness on the 


silver screen. 

Just a year ago a highly respected film critic of 
the daily press wrote as many others did in dif- 
ferent phrasing: 

Maybe we are too quick to notice such delicate 
things, but it seems to us that there has been more 
than the usual amount of astonished whispering be- 
hind maiden hands and outright guffawing among 
the male patrons at some of the bolder insinua- 
tions made in recent Hollywood films. Having an 
innocent’s outlook on life, we naturally wouldn’t 
know whether this apparent twist in audience re- 
action is immediately attributable to slightly clean- 
er minds or slightly dirtier pictures, but we vaguely 
suspect the latter. In the first place, a lot of ex- 
hibitors have been begging the producers of late 
to “let down the bars” a little more and cook up 
some spicier dishes to whet the jaded appetites of 
what is said to be an increasingly indifferent film 
public. And in the second place, we note with some 
surprise that six of the attractions showing in first- 
run Broadway houses last week were listed by the 
National Legion of Decency in its Class B or “Ob- 
jectionable in Part” category because of “sugges- 
tive” and/or “sordid implications.” . .. But Holly- 
wood, being practical, should remember its painful 
lessons. The Hays Code and all its repressions were 
accepted for self-protection against the moral in- 
dignation raised by a spate of purple pictures dur- 
ing the great depression. And so, in the office of a 
pal, we whisper a word of warning: Watch your 
step out there, fellows; some people are beginning 
to talk. 


In analyzing the reasons advanced for the “B” 
tag on many films we find a varied assortment. 

It may be a solution by suicide such as we had 
in So Ends Our Night or The Face Behind the 
Mask; it may be suggestive costuming as many re- 
member in A Night at Earl Carroll’s, or I Wanted 
Wings; excessive gruesomeness explains the “B” 
classification in The Devil Commands and Before 
I Hang; morbidness and brutality to an excessive 
degree held sway in Among the Living and Under- 
ground. 

Most of the “Objectionable in Part” movies 
offend through a cheap and a perverted attitude 
toward the sacred human faculty of sex. Like the 








magazines, the books and jokes, they treat of holy 
things in an unholy manner. But frequently the 
offense is directed against the sanctity of marriage. 
When a film in treatment is flippant or derisive 
toward marriage, when divorce is presented as a 
normal and intelligent procedure and when fidelity 
to conjugal vows is presented as unexpected and 
unreasonable, then for such reasons the film is 
tarred and our reviewers pencil it objectionable in 
part. In such a case it is Hollywood against the 
home, the movie against marriage, the theatre 
against morality. 

It is true that we had a picture called ] Want 
a Divorce. This film was a strong brief for the 
preservation of the marriage tie. It was an eloquent 
plea against divorce. Unfortunately, Hollywood has 
given us too few of this type. 

One Hollywood formula to insert suggestive 
scenes and dialog into pictures has been to marry 
the characters in an early scene and then indulge 
in every variety of freedom on the claim that such 
is but usual in the intimacy of marriage. To quote 
the pungent expression of one of our esteemed 
clerics, “Some writers have not learned that some 
things belong behind a screen, not on it.” This 
brings to mind “B” films like He Married His Wife, 
Come Live with Me, He Stayed for Breakfast, My 
Favorite Wife, Too Many Husbands, Kisses for 
Breakfast, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and Honky Tonk. 
These and many more were all cut from the same 
cloth. The nadir of this cycle was reached in This 
Thing Called Love. As many may recall, the latter 
film was subsequently altered by considerable cut- 
ting sufficient to change the rating from “Con- 
demned” to the “B” classification. All of the afore- 
mentioned films and many more treated marriage 
lightly and intimately and were criticized not only 
by the Legion reviewers but by professional critics 
and journalists throughout the country. 

Turnabout dealt with material which was not 
only suggestive but provided sequences dangerous 
to morality, wholesome concepts of human rela- 
tions and the dignity of man. 

For out and out salaciousness, racy dialog and 
anatomical exposure we nominate They Drive by 
Night, Torrid Zone, Boys from Syracuse, Arise My 
Love, Philadelphia Story, and One /7ight in Lisbon. 

When in a beanery a truck drives in They Ride 
by Night refers to the financing of a “classy 
chassis” and there is further talk of the “head 
lights,”’ only the naive would suppose he is talking 
about an automobile instead of the waitress, Ann 
Sheridan (advertised as the Oomph girl by her 
studio). 

When a hard-boiled, professional critic takes off 
in his column to remind male audiences that the 
girl who made the sarong famous has “two eyes, 
also,” we realize that sex is still considered top 
box office by some writers in Hollywood. 

Do not for a moment suppose that the movie- 
goer, whether he be Catholic, Protestant or Jew, 
who prefers decency and wholesomeness in his 
screen fare expects pictures so Pollyanish or Dins- 
morish in content that they would be classed with 
knitting as far as entertainment value goes. 


Reflect for a second upon some of the films in 
the A-II (unobjectionable for adults) section of the 
Legion of Decency list of the past several weeks. 
Here you will find Bette Davis in The Little Foxes 
(certainly no Alice in Wonderland). You will find 
the perennial Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Boyer in 
Hold Back the Dawn; the Cronin story, The Stars 
Look Down; Unfinished Business, My Life with 
Caroline, When Ladies Meet and Lydia—not one 
of these in the “skip-the-rope” or “kiddie-car” 
class. In fact, they were so mature in content that 
some observers raised an inquisitive brow. 

Of course we still have the boy-meets-girl ro- 
mance, the goofy comedy and the conventional 
melodrama. So long as they are corralled within 
the bounds of good taste, we do not complain. 
American motion picture audiences are a cross sec- 
tion of America itself and it is to be expected that 
they should be given entertainment of all varieties. 
Our only concern is that such entertainment con- 
form to the industry’s own form of self-regulation. 

The Production Code is most specific in its out- 
line concerning the treatment of sex and other ob- 
jectionable screen material. At this point we are 
happy to pay tribute to the former Code Adminis- 
trator, Joseph I. Breen, (to him the industry and 
motion picture audiences in quest of decency in en- 
tertainment must be eternally grateful) for the 
splendid record in ruling out many themes which 
saw the light of the screen, however, via foreign 
or independent companies. 

In the present condemned section of the Legion 
list is a large number of films treating of subject 
matter forbidden by the Code. 

Section 1, No. 3 of the Particular Application: 
“Tilegal drug traffic must never be presented.” 
Section 2 on Sex: 
No. 4. “Sex perversion or any inference to it 
is forbidden.” 
No. 5. “White slavery shall not be treated.” 
No. 7. “Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are 
not subjects for motion pictures.” 
No. 8. “Scenes of actual childbirth, in fact or 
in silhouette, are never to be presented. 

The above Section 1 was violated by films like, 
Assassin of Youth, and Reefer Madness; Section 2, 
No. 4 was violated by Children of Loneliness and 
Club de Femmes; violations of No. 5 are repre- 
sented by such films as Smashing the Vice Ring, 
Pitfalls of Youth, Souls in Pawn, etc.; No. 8 was 
violated by Birth of a Baby and The Fight for Life. 

Besides the frankly immoral and lascivious films 
in the condemned class, we have some which have 
been definitely anti-Christian and sacrilegious. Re- 
ligion was attacked, and for this reason condemned 
by the Legion were films like Adolph Armstrong, 
Time in the Sun, and Lash of the Penitentes. Go- 
ing back to No. 7, we previewed, several years ago, 
Damaged Lives and Damaged Goods, which pre- 
sented the effects, cure and social aspects of 
syphilis. During the past few weeks a film called 
No Greater Sin treated of this same theme. Fol- 
lowing the condemnation of this film by the Legion, 
a statement was issued by his Excellency, Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas, of Cincinnati. Speaking 
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for the Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, 
he said: 

The motion picture theatre is not a clinic; nor is 
it a doctor’s consultation room or a classroom. It 
is not the sanctum of the minister of religion; nor 
is it the sanctuary of the home. 

Sex instruction does not come within the function 
of the motion picture theatre. On the contrary, to 
assume this grave responsibility would be a per- 
version of the principal function of the theatre. 
Instead of rendering any real service to the public 
welfare, the influence thus exercised must be pro- 
gressively degenerating in the moral order. 

Those promoting motion pictures under the guise 
of social welfare start with the fallacy that knowl- 
edge of evil promotes morality. Yet no one, in his 
right mind, contends that the most immoral per- 
sons are those most ignorant of immoral things. 

It is a source of encouragement to note that on 
September 19, 1941, the Maryland State Board of 
Motion Picture Censors, after thorough and ex- 
haustive study of the film No Greater Sin, rejected 
the same under Section 6 of the Maryland An- 
notated Code: 


The Board is aware of the severe menace of the 
disease termed “syphilis” but after viewing the pic- 
ture and studying it, have decided that the subject 
matter of the film is not proper for general pre- 
sentation in theatres. . . . The problem as treated 
in the film, No Greater Sin, is handled strictly from 
a sociological standpoint without regard to the moral 
aspects of the problem and the theme remains a 
background on which to portray the presentation 
of loose morals in present day American life. 


Analysis of the films on the Condemned list in- 
dicates the importance of upholding and supporting 
the industry’s own system of self-regulation—the 
Production Code. Many of the foreign films which 
found their way to the Condemned section, and 
those made by independent companies in this coun- 
try are not obligated by a code. 

Those of us who are concerned with the main- 
tenance of a moral and decent screen are appre- 
hensive concerning the source of some of our screen 
fare. However, we must again pay tribute to the 
Production Code Administration for its chlorina- 
tion of stories adapted from the current stage and 
many pieces of popular literature. Kitty Foyle is 
a typical illustration. Transcribed to the screen 
from Morley’s highly successful novel, the inner 
and outer struggles of the “white collar girl’ are 
presented. The unsavory episodes of the book were 
eliminated via the Production Code cleansing 
process. This film was rated “B” although the 
book was condemned. 

Tobacco Road, adapted from the condemned play 
which ran for more than five years in New York 
and other parts of the country, was similarly dis- 
infected. Primrose Path and Waterloo Bridge were 
also purified and changed from their original ver- 
sion for screen consumption. Not entirely deodor- 
ized, they rated only a “B” classification. 

Adam Had Four Sons we are happy to report, 
was a marked improvement over the original novel, 
Legacy, from which it was adapted. 

One of the major companies has already pur- 
chased Hemmingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
In view of the changes already on record in re- 
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gard to screen adaptations of books, we are hop- 
ing that the same bleaching process will be applied 
to this adaptation of a book that has sold to more 
than half a million people. Our confidence in the 
Hays Office and the Production Code Administra- 
tion is basis for our optimism. 

In considering reasons which might be advanced 
as contributing factors in the present motion pic- 
ture situation, we would list: 

1. The practical disappearance of the foreign mar- 
ket. Hollywood has attempted to make up for this 
loss by seeking other markets or creating new ones. 
To attract these new fields, some producers are ex- 
perimenting in the relaxation of standards. 

2. Hollywood is striving to reawaken the home 
market. Last year, it was felt that the losses were 
due to escapist films and they began concentrating 
on a more serious type of social films with mes- 
sages. Box office, notwithstanding, has continued 
to decline. Some producers may feel that relaxing 
moral standards may bring patrons back to the 
theatre. 

3. Doubtless, war psychology has much to do with 
the situation. During war time there frequently is 
a decline of morals. When the popular trend is 
toward looseness, entertainment which, after all, 
reflects the times and caters to trends, also lapses. 
4. Many foreign producers from foreign cultures 
and with non-Christian backgrounds and attitudes 
have flocked to this country since the beginning 
of the war. They are not accustomed to conform- 
ing to Production Code provisions. The audiences 
to whom they have previously catered have not 
been so exacting or articulate in their demands for 
high moral standards in films. 

However, the above do not :rest solidly upon 
proven factual bases but are cut of a rather specu- 
lative cloth. 

Reasons more definitely established which may 
be enumerated to explain the situation are: 

1. The ethic of the non-Catholic world that moral 
standards change. The growing general acceptance 
of the wrong kind of moral standards. This wide- 
spread acquiescence, to which films have made a 
lamentable contribution, inescapably influences the 
future production of films. Effect thus plays tag 
with cause in a spiral morally downward. 

2. The objectionable character of the present out- 
put of printing presses and of stage productions. 
Frequently, films are builded upon such odious 
books, stories and plays. 

3. The Production Code Administration, in sifting, 
adapting and, at times, chlorinating submitted 
material, faces a prodigious task. The material is 
in greater part written by those who follow or 
harbor philosophies hostile or indifferent to Chris- 
tian faith and morals. 

In the latter part of July of this year, Mr. Hays, 
President of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, issued a statement concern- 
ing the current problems of the screen. It con- 
tained an implied rebuke to those producers who 
wittingly or otherwise failed to conform to their 
own system of self-regulation. Mr. Hays pointed 
out the primary function of films and, after de- 





nouncing those in the industry who would lower 
the bar in any way, he pledged the highest stand- 
ards of wholesomeness for the screen. 

His Holiness, the late Pope Pius XI, in his En- 
cyclical on motion pictures, wrote: 

Recreation in its manifold variety has become a 
necessity of people who labor under the fatiguing 
conditions of modern industry. But it must be worthy 
of the rational nature of man and therefore must 
be morally healthy. It must be elevated to the rank 
of a positive factor for good, and must seek to arouse 
a noble sentiment. A people who, in time of repose, 
give themselves to diversions which violate decency, 
honor or morality; to recreations which, especially 
to the young constitute occasions for sin, are in 
grave danger of losing their greatest, even their 
national power. . . . (Encyclical, Vigilanti Cura) 

All Catholics as well as all high minded people 
of other faiths and creeds have heartily endorsed 
the ideals of the Legion of Decency, namely, the 
preservation of Christian moral standards on the 
screen. These people are indeed the motion picture 
industry’s best friends. 

They do not wish to appear captious but they 
are terribly conscious of the tremendous responsi- 
bility that rests on the producers toward the mil- 
lions of theatregoers, especially among the young, 
who seek their entertainment in a weekly movie. 
If the producers forget their responsibility, they 
must be prepared to pay the piper. 


THE ISLAM WORLD 


IS AGAIN STIRRING 


THOMAS J. O'SHAUGHNESSY 











THE invasion of Iraq and, more recently, that of 
Iran have for most of us simply emphasized again 
the universal character of the present fight. But 
once more, too, they have focused attention upon a 
force, dominant still in those two countries among 
many, which, little less than Christianity, has left 
its form and impress on history. While the nations 
of Europe engage in this fratricidal and destructive 
war, eagerly and watchfully Islam stands and 
waits 


Whichever side is able at the end to claim the 
poor victory, it will be unable to stabilize the world 
on a materialist basis, whether that basis be Na- 
tional Socialist, Communist, or just plain pagan. 
For materialism can never be a permanent basis 
for any civilization. 

Then the heresy of Islam with its emphasis on 
the spiritual and, at the same time, its concessions 
to the animal in us will remain, in the words of a 
modern historian, the greatest foe of Christianity 
and all it stands for. 

. Mohammedanism for its fourteen centuries of 
existence has never ceased to be one of the incal- 


culable reagents of history. Today the Occident has 
forgotten the terror which the name of Islam in- 
spired less than two centuries ago. Rapid advances 
in our material culture have encouraged the opin- 
ion that Islam, despite its 260,000,000 adherents, 
cannot be regarded as a rival to Christianity. 

Yet, in fact, Mohammedanism is the only religion 
besides our own that is still gaining converts in 
considerable numbers. Moslem propaganda and 
Moslem zeal for the conversion of the unbeliever 
are active everywhere in the East. Before the pres- 
ent war, central Africa was rapidly being Islamized 
despite the heroic efforts of Catholic missionaries 
to stem the tide. Every true Moslem is aggressively 
proud of his faith; every true Moslem is a mission- 
ary. And the present war with its ill effects on 
Catholic missions has not affected Moslem prosely- 
tizing activities to any appreciable extent. 

There are, however, two sides to the modern pic- 
ture of Islam. One shows the Moro boy spitting on 
the statue of Christ our Lord while waiting his 
turn in a Catholic dispensary in the southern Phil- 
ippines. On the other side of the picture we see a 
professor of philosophy in a Mohammedan institute 
of higher learning, holding degrees from American 
and German universities, scoff at belief in Moham- 
med and make open profession of agnosticism. 

To reconcile the two is not difficult. Islam today 
is undergoing a revolution. The material civiliza- 
tion of the West has awakened the masses that pro- 
fess the faith of Mohammed to a realization of their 
backwardness. As a contrast to Islam advancing 
side by side with Christianity among the peoples 
of mission lands, we see the educated Mosiem of 
our generation substituting devotion to the screen, 
strong spirits and speed for the less alluring be- 
liefs of the prophet of Allah and for the restraints 
imposed by his religion. Christianity’s battle with 
modern materialism is long and hard, even though 
we know that victory for Christ’s Church will - 
come at the ending. But can Islam successfully re- 
sist the same forces? A decisive answer is not pos- 
sible yet, but within the next three generations 
Islam will certainly stand at its crossroads. Will 
the turning be toward the Faith or away from it? 

Today the educated few in Islam see in clearer 
light than ever before the limitations of their creed 
and the weaknesses of Mohammed’s crude claims. 
The Church has never yet made an organized ef- 
fort to convert Islam to the truth. Such an effort, 
indeed, was the original purpose of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola and his little band of followers but the 
Mohammedan world of four centuries ago was not 
ready to receive the message of the Gospel. 

The situation today has changed. One of the 
greatest fields of missionary endeavor may be 
opened within the next decade. Up until now three- 
quarters or more of the conversions made among 
Moslems have been made by non-Catholics. Is there 
to be a response on the part of Catholics to the 
need for apostles in this difficult work? All can at 
least pray for the return to the Church of the mil- 
lions spiritually enslaved in a heresy that denies 
the Divinity of Christ and has destroyed the Faith 
in lands once wholly Christian. 
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C1.O. IN CIVIL SERVICE 


IT would be difficult to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of a resolution approved recently at the 
biennial convention of State, county and municipal 
employes, held at Lansing, Mich. Two hundred dele- 
gates, from thirteen States, have agreed to extend, 
with the help of the C.I.0., “to 5,000,000 Govern- 
ment workers all the collective bargaining rights, 
enjoyed by employes in private industry.” 

The importance of this resolution lies in the fact 
that Government employes, the majority of them 
now under civil service, or soon to be, have every 
claim to protection which other employes may as- 
sert, coupled with the fact that this claim is not 
commonly recognized. As delegates at the Conven- 
tion asserted, the concept that civil-service em- 
ployes are so well paid, and so well cared for in 
other respects, that collective bargaining could add 
nothing to their position, is false. The monthly 
wage in private industry is higher than the aver- 
age in Government service for work of the same 
kind. The only recourse now open to Government 
employes is through legislation, and that is slow 
and often disappointing in its results. 

The case of 5,000,000 workers is not a trifle, but 
the difficulties on both sides must be clearly recog- 
nized, if a just solution is to be found. President 
Roosevelt has frequently asserted the view that 
Government workers have no right to strike, and 
that view is generally accepted by most official 
boards, including, as a recent addition, the Michi- 
gan State Civil Service Board. Perhaps it is more 
correct to state that on entering public service, 
workers do not relinquish the right to strike, but 
agree not use it. Few will probably dissent from 
this view. The right to strike may not be used 
lightly, but only for the gravest of reasons, and in 
the case of Government workers, as experience has 
repeatedly shown, the harm to the public is gener- 
ally so great that the conditions necessary to just- 
ify a strike cannot be verified. 

But if this is true, then the Government is 
obliged to provide the worker with adequate pro- 
vision, in the form of impartial boards of review, 
for instance, for the protection of his rights, and 
for the speedy redress of his grievances. This is 
the duty of the Government in any case, and the 
duty presses with double force when the worker 
relinquishes his right to strike. 

If the C.I.O. throws its full strength to the move- 
ment approved at Lansing, organization of civil- 
service employes will, we believe, quickly follow. 
Other results, not so pleasant, will follow, unless 
the Federal, State and municipal governments ar- 
range in time to cooperate with these unions. 

Fortunately, the creation of impartial boards be- 
fore which Government workers, or their quali- 
fied representatives, can appear, presents no legal 
difficulty. We have here an admirable opportunity 
to show how the Government can work with a large 
group of wage-earners for the establishment of a 
larger degree of social justice. The opportunity 
should be welcomed. 
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EDIT 


SAINTLY SOVIET 


TWO WEEKS have passed since President 
Roosevelt made his apparently casual remarks 
about the freedom of religion and religious tol- 
erance in Soviet Russia. The storm that burst 
out of his remarks has somewhat, but not en- 
tirely, subsided. Religious leaders throughout 
the nation, Jewish, Catholic and Protestant, 
have pressed the issue with force. They are de- 
termined that the evidence and the existence of 
religious persecution and anti-religious hate in 
Soviet Russia should be exposed. 

It is not too unfortunate that the President 
made his statements at the famous press con- 
ference. For it is well that the tangled issues of 
aid to the Soviet should be clarified. The United 
States is committed to material and military 
aid, whether we say it is to the Soviet dictator- 
ship or to the Russian people. This nation, as a 
democracy, remains unalterably opposed to the 
Commuunistic ideology, as it is applied in Russia 
under Stalin and as it is propagandized here. 

We can face facts realistically, and make the 
best of them. But we cannot disguise facts or 
flagrantly disregard them or deny them. Re- 
ligion in the Soviets is literally “scofthed 
earth.” During the past years, the foliage as 
well as the roots of religion and belief in God 
have been destroyed, as far as the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party could attain 
their ends. We refuse to be duped now into the 
belief that the Soviet regime and the Commu- 
nist Party have ever tolerated religion or have 
ever truly “permitted” religious worship. 

In a most impressive article, Legal Status of 
the Church in Soviet Russia (Fordham Law 
Review, January, 1939), Vladimir Gsovski con- 
cludes: 


Separation of State and Church declared in the 
Soviet decrees means actually the suppression 
of the Church by an atheistic state. The Soviet 
legislation on religion is a legislation of militant 
atheism which sought to eradicate religion from 
the human mind... . If religious belief has sur- 
vived in Russia, the Soviet rulers have no more 
credit for it than the pagan Emperors of Rome 
for the survival of Christendom. 


Fraudulent propaganda in some newspapers 
and tendentious pictures, such as Life is pub- 
lishing, will alienate rather than conciliate hon- 
est-minded Americans. Let us not attempt to 
cover military aid by a mantle of sanctity. 








TdIALS 


THE PIOUS NAZIS 


NAZI propagandists, both in Europe and in the 
United States, have tried, and again vainly, to 
show that there is no religious persecution in 
Germany and that there is freedom of worship 
and of conscience. This must be denied as ve- 
hemently as the claim of religious freedom in 
Soviet Russia. 

The Nazi Government has continued to give 
assurance that there is no hostility toward 
Catholicism or Protestantism or to religion as 
such; has stated that it has merely tried “to 
purge and free the Church and religion from 
politics;” has avoided giving the appearance 
that there is a fundamental enmity toward the 
Church. The army of agents and propagandists 
of D.N.B. have endeavored to becloud the issue. 
They have had more success than those who 
are trying to persuade us that there is religious 
freedom in Russia. 

Nevertheless, the evidence against the Nazis 
and against Nazism is complete and convincing. 
The attack on religion is carried on with typical 
Nazi efficiency and stealth and deceit. It is not 
frontal, it is not on a large scale all at once; it 
is by way of a creeping up on its victim, and 
darting a fang suddenly, in this and that single 
instance totaling millions of instances. 

In the volume reviewed this week, The Per- 
secution of the Catholic Church in the Third 
Reich, the evidence of organized and scientific 
and planned persecution is presented in impres- 
sive detail. The effect is cumulative. The perse- 
cution is a smothering process, a poisoning 
technique. It is a satanic war, hidden behind 
protestations of peace and good-will. The en- 
mity to religion has been shown in the suppres- 
sion of the religious press, in the enforced dis- 
solution of religious societies, in the closing of 
religious schools, from the seminaries down to 
the primary grades, in the destruction of youth 
organizations, in the interference with pastoral 
functions and worship, in the deadly restric- 
tions put upon Church administration. These 
are but a few of the negative attacks. 

The positive attack on religion is withheld 
temporarily, lest faithful Germany might rise. 
But there can be no doubt that Nazism is a re- 
ligion, and that no other religion will be toler- 
ated in the Germany or the general world of the 
future. 





ORCHID FOR THE FDIC 


CHARGES of extravagance, inefficiency and arbi- 
trariness so often made against Federal agencies 
have no application to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. Incorporated by the Banking 
Act of 1933, the FDIC has restored public confi- 
dence in the banking system with a minimum of 
fanfare and a maximum of efficiency. 

The complete trust which depositors now place 
in the banks of the land contrasts sharply with the 
panic that swept the country in the dark Spring 
days of 1933, when the whole banking structure of 
the richest nation in the world was swaying on the 
brink of doom. The bold action of President Roose- 
velt in March of that year closing every bank in 
the land marked the end of an epoch in American 
banking. Not only had the system collapsed, but it 
had fallen apart in an hour of direst need. From 
that moment, our banking system lost the confi- 
dence of the public; and since no form of banking 
can endure without public confidence, it was clear 
that some real reform had become immediately 
imperative. 

That reform was embodied in the Banking Acts 
of 1933 and 1935. 

On January 1, 1934, the FDIC, incorporated with 
a capital of $289,299,556.99 contributed jointly by 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Banks, be- 
gan operations. How successfully the FDIC has 
accomplished its function of insuring deposits is 
clear from the annual report recently submitted to 
Congress. During the period from January 1, 1934 
to January 1, 1941, the Corporation went to the aid 
of 355 banks in financial difficulties. Of the more 
than 1,000,000 depositors in these banks, less than 
one per cent suffered any loss at all, and this loss, 
in relation to the total of deposits, was practically 
negligible. 

Although this record seems to represent a state 
of affairs almost Utopian, Leo T. Crowley, chair- 
man of the FDIC, advised Congress that, with 
wider powers of supervision over insured banks, 
his agency could diminish losses still more. Of 13,- 
423 insured commercial banks, the Report pointed 
out that the Corporation has direct supervisory 
power over only slightly more than one-half. Of 
the Corporation’s expected losses to date, two- 
thirds are in those banks which are under the direct 
supervision of some agency other than the FDIC. 
Unless the FDIC is granted wider powers over 
these banks to force them to operate on a sounder 
basis and maintain higher standards, the Report 
intimated that the small percentage of losses will 
continue. 

This request for wider supervisory powers over 
insured banks seems to be altogether reasonable. 
After all, since the FDIC has to foot the bill when 
losses occur, it should have the power to demand 
sound banking practices in the insured institutions. 
History testifies that as long as the banks are per- 
mitted any choice in the selection of supervisory 
agencies, heads will be turned away and eyes will 
be blinked. Furthermore, the temptation to sloven- 
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ly supervision is greatly enhanced by the knowl- 
edge that, when disaster threatens, the FDIC will 
rush to the rescue. 

Mr. Crowley’s fine record snuffs out any suspi- 
cion that the FDIC is asking for power for power’s 
sake. When a Federal agency can restore public 
confidence in our national banking system and ac- 
complish this, not only without loss of the tax- 
payers’ money, but with a surplus of $207,000,000 
over the original capitalization, that agency can be 
safely trusted with the extended powers of super- 
vision which are necessary for the efficient per- 
formance of its function. 

At any rate, as long as the FDIC continues to 
operate with its present competency, it can safely 
be predicted that during the next seven decades the 
nation’s depositors will not lose the $2,230,000,000 
poured down the drain in the seventy-five years 
since the Civil War. 


FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


KINGDOMS are toppling, countries are conquered, 
armadas grapple in the skies and armies on the 
field—and Rome takes time to weigh, with strict 
and loving solicitude, the marriage problems of 
164 individuals. 

They were little people, most of them; their hap- 
piness or misery would have changed but a mite 
the sum-total of woes or blessings in a chaotic 
world. But they were individuals with sacred rights 
and duties; before that sacredness, armies and 
countries and races can wait—Rome will deal first 
with souls. 

The Pope’s allocution on this occasion, the in- 
auguration of a new judicial year of the Sacred 
Roman Rota, was steeped in this spirit of passion- 
ate realization of the dignity of the person. He 
castigated modern distortions of the sacredness of 
marriage, particularly racial and sterilization laws, 
stating that “no human law can take from man the 
natural and primitive right of marriage,” and 
damned “a mania for divorce that contracts and 
dissolves marriages with greater ease than leases 
between landlords and tenants.” 

These strong, apostolic words are a stinging re- 
buke to a pagan world. But for us Catholics, they 
are strong, virile comfort; they are strict, but with 
the strictness of a mother who will not have her 
children spoiled, for she realizes that they are en- 
trusted to her keeping to be preserved from all the 
taints and corrosions of the world. 

In the maelstrom of a changing world, we need 
the moral strength these words of Peter and Pius 
give. Socialization, centralization of power are in 
the air. The Government is doing increasingly more 
and more for us and to us. In the face of this tide 
(much of it good), we have to keep deep-rooted the 
conviction that there are some things no govern- 
ment can do. Individuals, in their essential rights 
and duties, are answerable alone to God and His 
Church. 

There is no such thing as the “forgotten man,” 
as long as Peter’s successor is on his throne. 
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AS HE WILLS 


THERE came one day to Jesus in Cana of Galilee 
a man from Caphernaum, a royal official attached, 
probably, to the court of Herod Antipas. The climb 
from the lowlands to the heights was not easy, but 
he pressed on, for he wished to ask Jesus to return 
quickly with him to heal his son, who was at the 
point of death. 

We do not learn many details in the Gospel for 
tomorrow (Saint John, iv, 46-53) about this royal 
official. But since Our Lord frequently came to 
Caphernaum during His public ministry, it is pos- 
sible that he had heard of Jesus as a wonder- 
worker, and he may even have seen Him in the 
city. It is likely enough too, that he was acquainted 
with that very noble gentleman, the Centurion, 
who had sought Jesus in Caphernaum in behalf of 
his sick servant (Saint Matthew, viii, 5-13) and 
whose words, “Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst come under my roof,” we hear as often as 
we assist at the Holy Sacrifice. 

But this official’s character differed from that of 
the Centurion in several respects. The Centurion 
simply told Jesus about the sad case of his servant, 
and left the matter to Our Lord, to be dealt with, 
according to the Divine Will. He even wished to 
inconvenience Our Lord as little as possible, for 
his words of graceful humility, so dear to the 
Church, were spoken when Jesus offered to go 
with him to visit the servant. The official from 
Caphernaum, however, seemed to have scant time 
for courtesy, although his anxiety for his son may 
excuse his abruptness. “Unless you see signs and 
wonders,” Jesus admonished him, “you do not be- 
lieve.” 

Yet there was faith in the official, as may be 
seen from his rejoinder, “Sir, come down before 
my child dies.”” Our Lord put an end to his anxiety 
by assuring him that the boy lived, and “the man 
believed the word that Jesus spoke to him.” His 
faith was rewarded, for on his way home a servant 
met him with the glad news that the boy was recov- 
ering. Thereafter he and all his household “be- 
lieved,” and we may assume that at least some of 
them followed Jesus in His ministry. 

Only the young look to see their problems solved 
by signs and wonders. When we grow older in ex- 
perience and in the spiritual life, we begin to under- 
stand that God wants us to work out our problems 
as best we can, using all the means that prayer 
and the Sacraments put at our disposal. As the 
years go on, we see quite clearly that what at the 
time we thought utter failure was God’s way of 
teaching us filial and trusting resignation to His 
Holy Will. 

With these experts in the spiritual life, the can- 
onized Saints, this realization was so vivid that they 
were able to face success or failure, sickness or 
health, death or a long life, with indifference. They 
knew, with Saint Paul (Rom. viii, 28) that for those 
who love God, all things work together unto good. 
We shall find peace as we strive to imitate them in 
leaving the complete disposal of ourselves to God’s 
Holy Will. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ALINE KILMER 








ALINE detested sentimentality. And I am sure she 
would have greeted with sardonic mirth the title I 
venture to give her in this paper—‘Lady Who 
Walked by Moonlight.” Yet, rightly considered, 
the title is strictly realistic, since it suggests pre- 
cisely how she always impressed me. Not that she 
was at all “precious” or “dreamy” or remote from 
every-day affairs. (One does not evade reality who 
has the upbringing, single-handed, of five children 
or who was, like her, in close contact with “things 
as they are,” often in their harshest aspect.) No, 
it was simply that there was about her always a 
silvery calm, a serene quality, that seemed to sug- 
gest moonlight as her proper circumstance—if life 
had only let it be so. 

Tragedy, however, had marked her for its own. 
Her second child, Rose, in infancy was stricken 
almost completely helpless with infantile paralysis, 
lingered for several years, and then died—just be- 
fore Joyce left as a soldier for France. Then came 
his death on the battlefield. And, several years 
later, her second son, Michael, who most closely 
resembled her in appearance and manner, also 
died. To these were to be added exiguous circum- 
stances for a number of years after Joyce enlisted, 
the anxieties of raising her children, and, for the 
last two or three years of her life, her own ex- 
cruciating and finally fatal illness. 

I was a witnessing bystander to most of these 
early afflictions, but through them all I never knew 
her to shed a tear or express a complaint. Neither 
great sorrows nor, what are sometimes harder to 
bear, small irritations seemed to shake her equa- 
nimity; one had to know her well and be a close 
observer to note in quickened speech or heightened 
color the signals of distress. 

An amusing instance of her self-control, and 
also of her whimsical turn of mind, occurred once 
in a letter when, right in its midst, she inserted 
this: “A strange dog is eating my children on the 
front porch”—and then went on, without comment, 
with the rest of the letter. . . . Indeed, she prided 
herself on being “like a man,” and when I refused 
to admit this, her proof of masculinity was: “I 
hang my hat in the hall and I don’t powder my 
nose.” 

Actually, however, no one was more completely 
feminine: in her gentleness, her sensitivity, her 
intuitiveness, and in nothing more so than in that 
quality supposed to be characteristic of men— 
courage. There was, in fact, something steel-like 


in Aline’s character, and her spiritual endurance 
was heroic. 

In the early days of her widowhood, Aline was 
plagued with a succession of housekeepers who 
harried her with their well meant but unwelcome 
attentions, particularly one who figures in the in- 
cident I am about to relate—a large, sentimental 
Italian woman. It happened that a year or two 
after Joyce’s death, his body along with many 
others was removed from its first burial-place to 
a general American cemetery in France. Some one 
acquired the large white wooden cross—six or eight 
feet high—that had stood over Joyce’s original 
grave and had the bright idea of sending it over 
to Aline. There was nothing to do when it arrived 
but store it in the attic. 

Several months later, Aline was sleepless one 
night, so about two o’clock she got up and went 
over to a closet to get a dressing-gown. A full 
moon was shining into the room, and when she 
opened the closet-door, what should come tumbling 
out on her but the wooden cross. (The next day 
she learned that the Italian maid had placed the 
cross in the closet that afternoon, thinking Aline 
would consider it comforting to have it near her 
at night!) On the whole, an incident not without 
its symbolic significance. 

All this sounds rather grim and solemn, so I must 
hasten to insert here that Aline very definitely had 
her lighter moments. Her sense of humor, indeed, 
was deep and appreciative, though its normal 
manifestation was by a smile rather than laughter. 
Too, she could be satiric, as when in response to 
one who was urging her to imitate the example of 
an acquaintance who had made much money with 
a series of sentimental and trashy novels, Aline 
declined to enter the lists with the remark, “Bad 
writing is a gift.” 

When I first knew Aline some twenty-five years 
ago, she was very much the same physically as 
throughout the subsequent years, namely, of about 
medium height, with a mass of simply arranged, 
soft brown hair, light, bright blue eyes, a gentle 
yet firm mouth, a determined chin, and of quick, 
graceful movement. In manner, however, she 
showed a considerable difference before Joyce’s 
death and after. During his lifetime she was so 
silent and withdrawn in general company as to be 
almost mouselike. Later, when circumstances 
forced her from domestic seclusion to the public 
platform and extensive lecture tours, contact with 
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a variety of people made her more communicative, 
that is, spates of talk alternated with spells of 
silence—and when she wished to be, no one could 
be more silent than Aline. 

Of course, there are always those who have an 
annoying itch for “ranking” or “grading” poets, 
and this seems particularly insistent in cases such 
as the present where two poets happen to be mar- 
ried to each other. The poetic differences between 
Joyce and Aline, however, are so numerous as to 
make comparison almost impossible. This at least 
may be said, that where Joyce is direct, vigorous, 
gay, Aline is subtle, delicate, and somewhat sub- 
dued—certainly far from gayety. Probably the tone 
of her poetry might best be described as a sort of 
ironic disillusionment. Her irony, however, differed 
from the current mode in that it never became bit- 
ter, and in her disillusionment she never, like so 
many modern poets, grew angry and hard. 

In her art as in her life Aline had two rare quali- 
ties—an intellectual honesty that refused to simu- 
late any emotion, however admirable, and the self- 
control always to have more power than she 
showed. Although her poetry will never enjoy the 
wide popularity of Joyce’s, both because of its stark 
spirit and also because of its less obvious technique, 
there are many critics, including myself, who con- 
sider her the finer poet of the two. 

But at the last even artistic glory melts away 
to something of little importance, and when I now 
think of Aline, I think of her not as a poet nor even 
as a wife and mother, but as the lady who walked 
by moonlight—generous, noble, gracious, loyal, 
brave, with a slight whimsical smile on her face 
and a spirit of unruffled serenity. Of all the ex- 
periences in my life I count it as one of the finest 
that she looked upon me as a friend. 

JOHN BUNKER 


AT HOME WITH GOD 








YES, Aline Kilmer despised sentimentality, and 
artificiality and tawdriness, both in living and in 
literature. She admired that which was simple and 
sincere. She herself was placid in her look and her 
talk and in every gesture. It was a vibrant kind of 
placidness. One sensed that her emotions dwelt 
deep down in her soul; how deep they were, only 
those who knew her well could calculate. Her sym- 
pathy with others who were honest and sincere, 
her understanding of those who were in sorrow, 
her love for those dear to her were manifest, not 
by any acts of exuberance but by a quiet word and 
a light in her eyes. One never thought of her as 
having control over her emotions. One always felt 
that her serenity was part of her. 

John Bunker, whose tribute to her is authentic 
in its understanding, knew Aline and Joyce well in 
the years before the war. She was but twenty when 
she married Joyce in 1908. They had been students 
together and literary aspirants in their high school 
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days in New Brunswick, N. J. In 1913, they found 
their way into the Catholic Church, and a new 
happiness. About them formed a Catholic literary 
group, such as we have not had since. Kenton and 
Rose and Deborah and Michael and Christopher 
were born, and were immortalized in Aline’s poetry. 
Then Joyce joined the Fighting Sixty-Ninth, in 
1917, and was killed in action in France in 1918. 

The support of the family devolved upon her, and 
bravely she accepted this together with her grief. 
She lectured throughout the country, disliking the 
duty. She wrote her Candles That Burn, Vigils, 
Hunting a Hair Shirt and Other Essays, and her 
later books. By the testimony of Joyce, she was a 
better poet than he. That may be. But as a poet, 
only the few greatest of her generation could equal 
her. 

In these later years, she lived in retirement in an 
old-fashioned farm house at Stillwater, N. J. It is 
a roomy stone house, with an air of antiquity and 
dignity about it. It is near the road, but deeply 
cloistered from the road. It is on a slight eminence 
that looks across a low-lying valley. The house and 
the view seemed to be symbolic of Aline, or part of 
her being. 

Occasionally, she would come for a visit to New 
York, and more often than not would stay with 
Mrs. Edmund Leamy, now gone to God. Spurred on 
by Meg (as everybody called her) and mothered 
by her, Aline would settle to an evening of talk. 
On these evenings, she would seem to glow with 
that concealed fire that rages in her poetry. 

During the past few years, she spent much time 
in the hospital. She suffered and was in pain, but 
only she knew how intense it was. She remained 
serene and placid and gracious. She could have 
written her anguish into her poetry, but she would 
admit it in her speech only as a part of everyday 
life. 

Death came slowly to her, with her beloved ones 
about her, Kenton and Deborah, in her Benedictine 
habit, and Christopher, on leave from his father’s 
Sixty-Ninth Regiment. She passed to God, placidly, 
early on Wednesday morning, October 1. 

On Friday, the Mass was celebrated in the little 
church at St. Joseph in Newton, N. J., by the Very 
Rev. Michael J. Donnelly, V.F. The Bishop of Pater- 
son, Most Rev. Thomas H. McLaughlin, presided 
and gave the final absolution. Father Fedrigotti, 
S.C., director of the neighboring Dom Bosco Col- 
lege and the writer were in the sanctuary. The 
very near relatives and the very close friends occu- 
pied not more than a dozen pews in the church. 
Everyone there felt close to Aline. She would have 
wished for nothing more. 

A mist hung low over the town and the fields. 
It had been raining earlier. Very simply, without 
sentimentality, but with utter sincerity, the last 
farewells were taken at the grave, on the hillside, 
beneath the dripping trees in the Catholic ceme- 
tery of Newton. 

Hers was a monumental soul, that would stare 
with wonderment at the glory of God, and would. 
be at home in the love of God. 

FRANCIS X. TALBOT 
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REIGN OF TERROR, 1793-94 


TweELveE WHo Rutep. By R. R. Palmer. Princeton 

University Press. $3.75 
THE “Twelve who ruled” were the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. The Committee was the great revolutionary 
government whose rule is identified with the Reign of 
Terror. The Terror may be treated as an historical 
episode, as a colorful, dramatic moment of the past; it 
is also rich in examples of human behavior under in- 
tense strain; in the accelerated tempo of this one dy- 
namic year the serious student of religious, political 
and economic institutions will find compressed a vast 
amount of trial and error, as will also the social pathol- 
ogist. The author has woven his story around twelve 
men, all of whom, the enigmatic Robespierre included, 
are human beings with a fair measure of practical sense 
and a few virtues to redeem the follies of their per- 
verted idealism. 

Too many books of this kind are written by writers 
who dabble in history. We have here the work of a 
proved historian who knows how to write. For the casual 
reader with a freshman’s knowledge of the period he 
has made the entry of further knowledge painless and 
pleasant. Scholars in the field will admire his judicious 
handling of knotty problems, though, in view of the vast 
literature on the subject, it is hardly likely that this 
sketchy popular treatment will be accepted as the last 
word. The lingering disciples of the bourgeois Aulard 
and the proletarian Mathiez will not relish the scant 
respect here accorded these tin gods of the official school 
of the late Third Republic. And a revived France will 
probably have its own new version of the story. A really 
satisfactory revision can come only when, if ever, the 
vast perversion of modern secularism yields to a saner 
philosophy of life. 

In the long, slow slide of Europe away from God and 
Christian truth, away from the moral law and objective 
reality, the French Revolution was like a plunge over 
the rapids. It has been praised by those who think the 
pseudo-liberal present is a sort of high plateau of prog- 
ress. Dr. Palmer is among the most honest and clear- 
headed of the moderns. But the reviewer very much dis- 
likes his attitude when he calls the deluded fanatics 
who delighted in smashing the Church of Christ progres- 
sive, highminded, philosophical. A gullible world may 
one day apply similar terms to Hitler and Stalin, whose 
revolution is now dwarfing the great apostasy of Robies- 
pierre and his friends. Incidentally, the reader will 
understand the “new order” of the Nazis better after 
he has seen the forces at work in 1793-1794. 

R. CORRIGAN 


REIGN OF TERROR, 1934-? 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 

Tuirp REICH. Anonymous. Longmans, Green and 

Co. $3 
WILL any one deny that there is persecution of the 
Catholic Church and of the members of that Church 
in Nazi Germany? Deny that this persecution has been 
raging since the beginning of the Hitler regime? Deny 
that this persecution is totalitarian in its ruthlessness, 
that it is a martyrdom through poison, a martyrdom 
without blood-spilling? Deny that this persecution and 
martyrdom of Catholics and Catholicism is a cold-blooded 
procedure for the extirpation of Catholicism and Catho- 
lics, as well as of all Christians in the Third Reich of 
Hitler? Deny that this persecution is carried through 


according to plan, in the most exact detail, by the Reich 
Government itself, by the Reich hierarchy of officials 
descending to the most insignificant? Deny that this 
persecution is a permanent and essential principle in 
the Nazi ideology and in the new world order projected 
by Hitler? 

To anyone daring such denials, this volume is the com- 
plete and devastating answer. It presents, through 552 
pages of compressed print, the facts and the documents. 
The facts are authentic and incontrovertible. The docu- 
ments are likewise authentic and thoroughly substan- 
tiated. The book is a translation from the German. The 
name of the compiler and author is not revealed, for 
the obvious reason that, since the persecution of the 
Catholic Church is so vicious and malicious, the author 
would be destroyed. From external evidence, and from 
the internal evidence of the book, the author is one who 
is so important and responsible that he had access to 
private no less than to public records. Of these records, 
he has made telling and damning use. 

Part One consists of a summarized review of the 
charges made by the Pope and the Vatican against the 
Nazi persecution. Likewise, it offers exact quotations 
from the pastorals of the German Bishops, from 1934 
till 1939, and from the Fulda Conference during the 
same years, protesting against the growing encroach- 
ments of the Reich Government. 

Part Two, in eleven chapters, draws up, again through 
unimpeachable documents and undeniable facts, the rec- 
ord of persecution of the Catholic Church by the Gov- 
ernment, itself, of the Third Reich. The evidence in- 
cludes the persecutory procedure of the Government, as 
a Government, against the administration of the Church, 
the teaching of the Church, the work of education in 
youth movements, primary and secondary schools, the 
pastoral administration of the Church. It recounts the 
satanic attacks on the honor of the Church and the very 
slimy “immorality” and financial trials which were so 
much played up. 

Part Three, through seven chapters, deals with “The 
National Socialist Party and the Church.” It adduces 
evidence of the declared hostility of Nazism against the 
supernatural character of the Catholic Church, and the 
determination of the Nazi ideologists to root out from 
all Germany the seed as well as the flower of Christi- 
anity. 

The appendices reprint the text of the Concordat with 
the Holy See, the Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, and 
the July 4 sermon of Cardinal Faulhaber. The illustra- 
tions, some sixteen in number, are eye-evidence of the 
—— and vulgarity of the Nazi anti-Catholic cam- 
paign. 

Two conclusions are drawn by the anonymous author. 
The first is: “The religious persecution in Germany is 
not restricted to any one part of the Church; the whole 
of Christendom, the Church in all her activities and de- 
partments, is threatened with extermination by National 
Socialism.” The second is even more significant: “The 
second: characteristic of the religious persecution in the 
Third Reich is the perfect camouflaging and falsifica- 
tion of the facts.” The Hitler Government, in smug 
hypocrisy and righteous deceitfulness, will affirm that 
the Church is not being persecuted in any way, that the 
State is merely exercising its legitimate function of 
preserving social order. This book gives a lie to such 
pietistic protestations. 

To anyone who thinks there is no persecution of the 
Catholic Church in Germany, we recommend this vol- 
ume. To anyone who wishes to learn the facts of the 
bloodless, poisonous martyrdom of the Catholic Church 
by Nazism, we urge the reading of this volume. 

ADRIAN PEYTON 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN 
ELIZABETH SETON 
URGED FOR SAINTHOOD 


A recent dispatch from Rome announces 
the formal introduction of the cause of 
Elizabeth Ann Seton when the Congrega- 
tion of Rites met in special session. 


OUR FIRST AMERICAN SAINT? 


READ 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN 


ELIZABETH SETON 


by Leonard Feeney 
$2.00 the copy 

















Back in 1938 Father Leonard Feeney, preaching in 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, declared: "Would it not 
be wonderful if we had an American Saint, a real 
one, one of our own, a St. Joseph of Manhattan, 
a Saint Elizabeth of the Bronx, a Saint Henry of 
Brooklyn, a Saint Margaret of Jersey City!" 
Father Feeney began his quest for this American- 
born Saint. He found her, in the person ot 
Elizabeth Seton, the Foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity, the Patroness of the Parish school system 
in the United States. 


Let this Jesuit preacher, poet and author of the 
"Brown Derby" escort you through the years of 
Mother Seton's remarkable life—in his own in- 
imitable style. Learn how one of New York's most 
beautiful debutantes of her day became a wife— 
mother—widow—nun in her own congregation, 
and, finally, as Father Feeney puts it, “became a 
creature struck by the lightning of God's Grace," 
a living Saint—all the while truly AN AMERICAN 
WOMANI 
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THe AMERICA Press 


53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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REIGN OF ERROR, 1867-? 


CHALLENGE TO Kart Marx. By John Kenneth Turner. 

Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.50 
DESPITE the recent desertions and disavowals of nu- 
merous fellow travellers, Communism in the United 
States is not dead. The figure of Karl Marx still casts 
a shadow over Western civilization and, indeed, over the 
whole world. Never have Marxian myths been more 
widely spread and accepted, not only by the extreme 
Left, but also by the mildest liberals. Furthermore, if 
we can judge from Senator Barkley’s recent speech on 
the Senate floor and from other straws in the Wash- 
ington wind, the campaign to whitewash yesterday’s 
Soviet son of perdition and to transform him into 
democracy’s angel of light is already under way, a 
campaign that will pick up volume and speed as soon 
as the big guns of propaganda can be limbered up. It 
may soon become the mode again to be a fellow trav- 
eller, this time with the blessing of official Washington. 

The best antidote to such publicity and the Communist 
propaganda that is certain to follow in its wake, is 
knowledge—knowledge of the inherent contradictions 
of Marxian theory and knowledge of Marxian strategy 
and tactics, admittedly divorced from honesty, sincerity 
and truth. For anyone but the specialist, such adequate 
knowledge is well nigh impossible, for the literature is 
voluminous. Few men have written as much as Marx, 
or been as much written about. Hence the value and 
the timeliness of Challenge to Karl Marz, which goes 
a long way toward supplying that knowledge. In some 
four hundred pages it gives a true picture for the mod- 
ern intelligent civilized layman of what Marx really 
said and meant. Not the least valuable point is that the 
conclusions are based on and drawn from the writings 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky as well as 
from many interpreters of the Communist bible. 

The book is divided into two parts, theory and 
strategy. After pointing out the dismal failure of Marx 
as a prophet, there is an excursion into political econ- 
omy where the Marxian theories of value, wages, profits, 
crises, etc., are examined and riddled. Marxism as phil- 
osophy, including an excellent discussion of economic 
determinism, concludes the first part. The second part 
treats such topics as Proletarianism and Revolutionism, 
Revision and Rationalization, Marx and Democracy. The 
layman who has wondered about the connection between 
Marx and Lenin or who has tried to unravel the Stalin- 
Trotsky mystery will find in this part a clear answer. 

The layman, reading the long list of intellectuals, 
scientists, economists, editors, Hollywood stars and 
blown-up pot boilers who espouse Communism, might, 
as a result, be deluded into the belief that Communism 
is something more than the pipe dream of well mean- 
ing, wishful thinkers. The thousand and one contradic- 
tions, the prophetic errors, the embroidered history, the 
economic theory stretched and strained to fit a precon- 
ceived view of Capitalism, these should explode that 
trusting faith once and for all. 

The chapter on political economy and science would 
strike an economist as amateurish. The author seems 
to think that economic theorists like Prof. Robbins, 
sunk in ivory-tower meditations on economic equilibrium, 
are incapable of discussing reality. As a matter of fact, 
Robbins and Hayek in their lectures and in books like 
The Economics of the Class Struggle, Collectivist Eco- 
nomic Planning, etc., have dealt Communism some tell- 
ing blows. In this connection it is interesting to notice 
that Marxism is completely negative, concerning itself 
exclusively with the analysis and criticism of Capitalism. 
Questions about the economic system of the future Com- 
munistic State were summarily dismissed as bourgeois 
stupidity. It is only recently, that Communist and So- 
cialist economists like Lange and Hall have attempted, 
and with indifferent success, to answer the attacks of 
theoretical economists like Robbins and Hayek. 

Challenge to Karl Marz is not empty vaunting. It has 
a complete set of teeth and they are not store teeth. 

JOHN L. SHEA 





ANGELS. Fett. By Anne Miller Downes. Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. $2.50 
WITH a desire to live in the temperate enjoyment of 
present blessings rather than in the pursuit of distant 
dreams, Stephen Blyth returned from the World War. 
Work in the family bookshop in New York and friend- 
ship with the best minds in literature seemed to him 
the ideal existence. But he found a wife who had no 
taste for books or art or music but a consuming ambi- 
tion that refused to rest till her husband and the family 
scaled the heights of social honors. She forces him into 
the brokerage business just before the depression, and 
when the crash comes she tries to save him by letting 
a money king make love to her. 

The story is delightfully told and is rich in reflections 
on the follies of modern life, but it stays within the 
limits imposed by the author’s imperfect knowledge of 
the Kingdom established by Jesus Christ. The good 
people in the book trust in God and read the Bible, but 
it is significant that at a critical point appeal for 
guidance is made to a passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Hebrews in which he praises the faith of the holy 
men of the Old Testament. The faith which the Apostle 
was urging on his readers was faith in Jesus and full 
fellowship in His Church. WittiaM A. Dowp 


Faye’s Foitty. By Elizabeth Corbett. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $2.50 
SOMEWHERE in northwestern Illinois was “Faye’s 
Folly,” the great farmhouse built by Frederick Faye, 
an early settler. He and his family worked the rich soil 
to such advantage that they became important people 
in the district. The economic and political repercussions 
of the Civil War effect changes in their lives, bringing 
Pierce Biglowe, a Copperhead, to West Syracuse, the 
neighboring town, and sending Captain Jim Warner 
away from home to gain honor in the South the while 
Rose, his wife, loses hers to Biglowe in the North. 

Neither the infamy of the Captain’s wife nor the po- 
litical struggle to gain Lincoln’s re-nomination over- 
shadows the reader’s interest in Sheba Faye, Freder- 
ick’s daughter. She is the most completely drawn char- 
acter in the novel, and, indeed, the only one likely to 
be remembered. A deal of the inexplicable, however, is 
taken to join her hand in marriage to the divorced Jim, 
who brings to her a nestful of children, three or four 
fathered by himself and one by Biglowe. If one forgets 
why Frederick originally called his house “Faye’s Fol- 
ly,” one can understand the appellation when thinking 
of the twenty-year-old Sheba and her acceptance of this 
brood of hand-me-down youngsters. The rewards of the 
novel lie in the many charming scenes of mid-nineteenth 
century American life. CHARLES DUFFY 


BETWEEN THE Acts. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $2.50 
THIS is the last book of an author considered by many 
critics one of the greatest writers of our day. Here we 
find evidence of Mrs. Wolf’s erudition, her great com- 
mand of words, the rich imagery of her fertile imagina- 
tion and the familiar psychological delving into the 
minds and motives of the characters. There is little ac- 
tion, and no plot; the whole book is devoted to the 
presentation of a pageant to raise funds for installing 
electric lights in the village church. 

This reviewer’s reaction was that of the clergyman in 
the book: “I confess I was puzzled. For what reason 
were we shown these scenes?” At the end of the pageant 
mirrors are held before the audience, and the thoughts 
reflected contain no beauty, no faith, no hope. Is this 
an explanation of the tragic last act of Mrs. Woolf's life, 
suicide? Surely the words describing the phonograph 
music in the pageant may be applied to the underlying 
philosophy of the book: “Anyhow the rhythm kicked, 
reared, snapped short. What a jangle and a jingle! What 
a cackle, a cacophony! Nothing ended. So abrupt. And 
not plain. Very up to date, all the same.” 

Mary L. DuNN 
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Fordham College- - - - - - + Fordham Road 
Graduate School - - - - - - + Fordham Road 
College of Pharmacy - - - - - Fordham Road 
Summer School - - - - - + + Fordham Road 
School of Education- - - - - + Woolworth Building 

end Fordham Road 
Schoel of Law - - - Woolworth Building 
Downtown College - - 


Woolworth Building 
School of Social Service Woolworth Building 
Schoel of Business - - 


Woolworth Building 
Fordham Preparatory School - 


Fordham Road 


Four Residence Halls for Men — St. John’s Hall, 
Bishops Hall, St. Robert’s Hall, Dealy Hall 


One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary's Hall 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
ooo 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 
DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, SO- 
CIAL SCIENCES AND EDUCATION. 








Beautiful Campus, 163 acres, 693 feet above sea level, 
Six Residence Halls, Library, Chapel, Dining Hall, 
Resident and Non-Resident Students. 


Bulletin of information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Mount Washington, Baltimore, Maryland 





Grades | to Vill 


RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS °° Military Uniform 
Gymnasium — Indoor Swimming Pool — Outdoor Sports 


——— — 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
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THEATRE 


AS New York’s autumn theatrical season of 41 will 
be two months old when these lines appear, it may be 
interesting to take up the little matter of the young 
season’s misguided efforts. Two of these, The Distant 
City and Mr. Big, went off the stage within a week of 
their first bow. The Distant City lasted two nights, Mr. 
Big four nights. The one remarkable thing about them 
was that though they were both painfully bad, they 
had such good backing. 

The average producer utters frequently and at the 
top of his voice the theory that nobody can judge of 
the merits of a play before seeing it acted for the 
public. After seeing it acted, however, he should cer- 
tainly be able to.judge. As it happens I saw both these 
offerings during their out-of-town tryouts. I was con- 
vinced that neither would ever reach New York. 

But The Distant City, with Gladys George as its star, 
went straight into New York after its few nights and 
cold reception in New Haven; and Mr. Big, though it 
had a longer tryout on the road, and was directed and 
produced by George S. Kaufman, was condemned by 
New York as promptly and vigorously and died almost 
as swiftly. 

Both these offerings deserved their fate. The surpris- 
ing thing about them was that they were the choice 
of supposedly good judges of plays, such as Mr. Kauf 
man and Miss George. One can understand, in a way, 
Miss George’s position. She is a fine actress. She felt, 
rightly, that she was capable of better acting than her 
recent mediums have allowed her. She has almost al- 
ways been shown us as a “glamor girl,” in light and 
rather frothy comedies. She wanted something worth- 
while for a change. 

In The Distant City she accepted a part which proved 
both her sincerity and her ability to play serious roles. 
She acted a role which transformed her during the 
entire progress of the new play from the young and at- 
tractive woman she is to an old, crippled and mis-shapen 
creature of the streets. At the beginning of the play 
she was shown us, therefore, as a garbage collector’s 
aged mother supported by him in their miserable and 
squalid tenement home. 

There could be drama here—drama as sordid and 
repellant as these characters; but the playwright did 
not offer it. Instead, when the basic rule of every pro- 
duction is to give the star the “fat” part, Miss George 
was given nothing to do but sit around and talk. She 
did that admirably. She made the old hag she was im- 
personating live and breathe before us. But that’s all 
she could do. Even the climax of the play was given to 
another actress, who incidentally killed it. 

As to Mr. Big, Mr. Kaufman’s sponsorship was the 
only real surprise in it, though it was supposed to be 
a melodrama full of surprises. All the characters rushed 
incessantly around the stage. Many of them over-flowed 
down into the aisles of the theatre, into the boxes, and 
even out on the street. They were all in a state of acute 
excitement which the audience could not share. There 
was hardly a moment of sincerity in the production, 
or a moment of inspiration in the acting. The cast was 
plainly stunned by the incredible weakness of the situa- 
tions. No company could have made that play even mo- 
mentarily convincing. 

Why didn’t Mr. Kaufman see the weakness of the 
offering he was directing and producing? He may know. 
The chances are that the public will never know and the 
pity was that a hardworking and intelligent cast was 
thrown into such helpless confusion by a worthless 
medium. 

Now let’s have some good plays, please. Something 
like The Wookey, which must be lonely in its isolation 
as the early season’s one dramatic success. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 


ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY. Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
tale of an American Faustus is a light transcription of 
a mighty theme, and, expressed as fantasy, may have 
the unfortunate effect of adding the Devil to folklore for 
anyone simple enough to take his faith, as well as his 
morals, from the films. The message that the human 
soul is beyond price, however, is cogently supported by 
the story of a farmer who, bowed by ills, bargains his 
soul for a pot of buried gold and enjoys seven fat years 
under the Devil’s care. At the end of that time, he is 
offered an extension of the pact for his son’s soul, but 
he rebels and calls Daniel Webster to counsel him. The 
farmer is finally acquitted by something like a jury of 
his peers, assembled from the bypaths of historical in- 
famy. This is, more than any film which comes to mind, 
a literary offering, and though the technical side of the 
production is superior, William Dieterle’s pace is as slow 
as the picture is discursive. The absence of external 
action and the quality of the writing require more of 
the audience than the simple wish to be entertained. The 
preternatural aspect is handled without extravagance, 
and Edward Arnold and Walter Huston are easily com- 
prehended protagonists of good and evil. Their domina- 
tion of the film does not dim the support of Jane Dar- 
well, James Craig, Gene Lockhart, Simone Simon and 
Ann Shirley in an unusually interesting adult film. (RKO) 


IT STARTED WITH EVE. One of the important func- 
tions of Hollywood is to bring the fairy tale up to date, 
but its concentration on the Cinderella theme is enough 
to blunt even a movie audience’s capacity for simple 
belief. This is not the last, merely the latest film in 
which an ambitious girl is snatched from obscurity and 
set down gently on the heights, but much is forgiven 
when the story is unfolded with the easy grace of Henry 
Koster’s direction, and ornamented by Deanna Durbin’s 
singing. A hat check girl is impressed into service as a 
fiancée to satisfy a dying millionaire that his son is 
settling down, and the way in which this emergency 
stretches into an arrangement for the duration is the 
film’s one reflection of real life. The old man survives, 
the girl gets her singing career, and everyone is satis- 
fied, thereby returning us to the realm of fiction. Miss 
Durbin sings a more ambitious program in this produc- 
tion, and Charles Laughton gives an exhibition of virtu- 
osity, with Robert Cummings and others in agreeable 
support. This is an excellent family diversion. (Universal) 


WEEKEND IN HAVANA. This is a bright musical com- 
edy exploiting the current fad for all things Latin ex- 
cept basic qualities, and having as its chief business sev- 
eral song-and-dance sequences. Walter Lang’s direction 
is animated and the paperweight plot is carried off with- 
out straining anything but credulity. The color effects 
of the film are an extra credit. A hard-working girl 
embarks on a cruise which ends abruptly on a sand-bar. 
She refuses to waive her claim against the company 
until she has been flown to a royal sojourn in Havana, 
and ends her dispute by marrying the company’s agent. 
Alice Faye, John Payne, Carmen Miranda and Cesar 
Romero are featured in a light and amusing entertain- 
ment for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BOMBAY CLIPPER. A kind of Baubles-for-Britain cam- 
paign is waged in this routine melodrama, in which a 
reporter’s honeymoon is interrupted by the attempts of 
unfeeling foreign agents to steal a consignment of jew- 
els donated by a rajah for Britain’s war effort. Action 
on the plane which is the locale of the plot is violent 
and, given the best efforts of William Gargan and Irene 
Hervey, fairly exciting. This is good juvenile fare in a 
propaganda mask. (Universal) THomas J. Firzmorris 
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cuRIstMAS PLAY WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


A Christmas one-act by Elisabeth McFadden 


inte French ad. Hungarian Oy the hundred and sixty-seven times, translated 


inte French S 2 ie oS ae Cross Societies in Europe 
for the use of their Junior Divisions. heme: a boy puts his heart into his 
good deed. Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. Scene: simple interior, 


backed by chancel vision scene. Medieval dress. Noble music. 


“I read “Why the Chimes Rang’ with great pleasure. It is very vivid, 
touching, and actable and I recommend it to all our acting companies in 
~ ther John Talbot Smith, formerly Chaplain of 


parishes.’’—Fa 
The Catholic Actors’ Guild, New York City 


Price 35 cents — Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
23 West 45th Street, New York 611 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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MADELINE McNAMARA 


Well known to Catholic audiences here and abroad 
in 
DISTINCTIVE DRAMALOGUES 


Reservations for 1941-1942 
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President Roosevelt As A Public Speaker 
—The Key To His Success! 


This study has been made by Dr. Lionel Crocker 
of Denison Univ. A_ recognized authority on 
Public Speaking. FREE by mail with a copy of 
VITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE, 15 cents; 
8 issues $1.00. Now used at Harvard and in thous- 
ands of other colleges and high schools including 
hundreds of Catholic institutions. 


Address: VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NOW ON NEWSSTANDS 
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A READING LIST 
FOR CATHOLICS 


Compiled and Edited by 


The National Catholic Library Assn. 
A Reading List for Catholics 


a classified and annotated list compiled by author- 
ities in the various fields of learning. It is the most 
comprehensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, 
and on Catholic subjects, ever published. 

25c a copy 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CATHOLIC LANDLORD 


Eprror: May a priest endorse the plaint (America, Sep- 
tember 27) of the Parent with the housing problem? 
The heroes of today are the parents with many children. 
May God reward them; we don’t. They suffer the sneers 
of the worldly-wise, the rebukes of the social investiga- 
tors, the indifference of employers and the apathy of the 
State. Then, to top it all, the average landlord would 
rather have a menagerie in his house than six children. 

One family I knew was barred from a suitable apart- 
ment by a highly esteemed Catholic real-estate agent 
because, he “regretted,” the owner didn’t like children. 
He was the owner. 

We can foresee the day when the State will be clam- 
oring for large families. Meanwhile, let us at least pro- 
vide for those that exist. Build houses or apartments 
big enough for them and within the range of an average 
budget. Stigmatize the landlord who will admit dogs but 
not children, as anti-social, inhuman, unpatriotic and 
un-Christian. Make it illegal to question a prospective 
tenant about the number of children in his family. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. CHARLES R. MULROONEY 


QUESTION AND ANSWER ON RUSSIA 


Eprror: In your issue for September 21, Father LaFarge 
suggests that we should give aid to Communist Russia, 
while, at the same time, demanding “guarantees” (we 
know by this time how futile are the “guarantees” of 
nations) against Communist propaganda. 

Now, if it is proper for Catholics to advocate aid to 
Russian Communism with exceptions about Russian god- 
lessness, then why, in logic, is it not proper for us 
Catholics to advocate aid to Nazi Germany while de- 
manding “guarantees” against the lesser godlessness of 
the Germans? 

If it is proper to help Communism which has no 
Catholic element, why is it not proper to help Nazism 
which subserves in its crooked way the Catholic no- 
tions of authority, moral discipline and hierarchy? 

Milwaukee, Wis. LaIcus INQUIRENS 


Eprror: Some of the critics, such as Laicus Inquirens, 
do not seem to have understood the article. 

1. The article explicitly states that it is not a ques- 
tion of “aiding Communism,” about which inquiry is 
made. There is no doubt about the wrongness of that. 
The question is simply: is any aid to Soviet Russia or 
the Russian people, under present circumstances, neces- 
sarily an aid to Communism as such, in the sense in- 
tended by Pius XI? 

2. Our Government is concerned not with the ques- 
tion of aiding Germany against the armies of Soviet 
Russia, but with the question of protecting our nation 
against what the Government judges to be the coming 
threat of German aggression against the United States. 
The correspondent may not agree with this judgment of 
the Government, but that is the hypothesis we are con- 
sidering. If the roles of Germany and Russia were re- 
versed, the same considerations would fit the reversed 
situation. 

3. The guarantees as to religion are suggested by me 
not as a means of legitimizing what would otherwise 
be wrong; I have already made clear the absurdity of 
trusting in Soviet promises. It is suggested merely that 
as long as the Government is extending aid to the Sovi- 
ets, occasion should be taken thereof in order to see if 
any breach can be made in the anti-religious wall. 

4. The correspondent’s real sentiments are revealed 
at the end, when he praises Nazism, ignoring the words 


quoted in the article, and ignoring, too, the fact that 
both Popes have made plain that neither system offers 
any foundation or guarantee for these very things the 
world so badly needs: Authority, Order, Discipline or 
Hierarchy. The basis of these things is the Christian 
religion, not a pagan ideology. 


New York, N. Y. JOHN LAFARGE 


READING FOR REFUGEES 


Eprrors: After reading Norbert Engel’s Refugee Schol- 
ars Are Welcome in Our Colleges (America, September 
27), I want to pass on a question given to us in an adult 
education class by the instructor, a fine Jewish woman 
of culture, who also trains the large citizenship class. 
The members of this class are not “scholars,” but they 
are average and above-average immigrants. A large per- 
centage of Catholics are foreigners, well read in their 
own language, but able to read English only of third or 
fourth grade level. Our children’s books about America 
do not appeal to them. 

Our instructress said she was badly in need of reading 
matter of adult interest written in simple English. Why 
don’t these refugee scholars aid their own countrymen 
here by finding reading matter for them, while Ameri- 
can scholars teach Americans? 


Denver, Colo. READER 


VALOR A VIRTUE 


Eprror: I notice that James Howard Cremin in his letter 
(October 4) makes no distinction between the rhapsodies 
of Bruno Mussolini, who threw the bombs, and those of 
Arnold Lunn, on whom the bombs, so to speak, fell. I 
suggest that there is a difference between the glorifica- 
tion of an aggressive war and the glory in the bravery 
of those who died rather than to yield to brutal force. 
Since when are the natural virtues no longer admired 
by Christians? If valor is not measured by the horror it 
braves, by what is it measured? The next step, I suppose, 
will be the uncanonization of martyrs, because their 
deaths were horrible. 


Washington, D. C. HILDA MARLIN 


VOCATIONS 


EprTror: On the matter of vocations, let me say a word 
that is the result of some fifteen years of experience 
with boys and young men. The best results were attained 
in dealings with boys of high-school age in one of the 
best high schools in the country. 

During the time of the school retreat, the students 
were invited to write me a letter telling of their voca- 
tion, any vocation, and they were assured that no one 
would know the contents of the letter but God and the 
one to whom the letter was addressed. They were prom- 
ised a constant prayerful interest and straightforward 
advice individually. Of a class of about thirty, the aver- 
age number in this particular school who were sure they 
wanted to be priests or brothers was about ten. Four 
years later, when some of the lads went off to the novi- 
tiate or to the seminary, some wrote back to say they 
attributed their perseverance partly to that personal 
and prayerful interest of the teacher, which fostered 
not only vocations to the priesthood and the Religious 
life, but many another. 

A seminarian once told the writer that in recent years 
there had been not one vocation to the diocesan semi- 
nary. The answer was this: “Frankly, I believe it is 
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RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
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Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
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COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL SENNsyivANia 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph.—Offers exceptional advantages 
under « faculty of recognized scholarship. Students prepared for gradu- 
ate, medical and law schools, for high school teaching, and secretarial 
service. Unusual opportunities in Music, Home Economics, and Speech. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, and extensive fields for out-door sports. 
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® SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S., 
Mus.B., B.S., in Home Economics and in Education 
College Teacher’s Certificate, Standard Certificate—Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher 
Training Courses to teach and supervise Art, Music, 
Commercial Science and Library Science. 
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AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF ‘auae 
th, De High Scholar- 
\o er in Arts, Sciences 
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Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic wees 
Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher’s License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained in 
connection with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper 
Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” 
“Hiawatha,” “The 400. 
ONLY FIVE. HOURS |} RIDE FROM CHICAGO 














_ SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal 
arts college for women 


}; Confers B.A., B.S. and B.M. degrees. Cultural 

, and vocational courses. Art, commerce, educa- 

tion, home economics, journalism, music, nurs- 

ing, social sciences, speech. All sports, including 

riding, archery, tennis. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Box L., SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, 
NOTRE DAME, HOLY CROSS, IND. 
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partly your fault; that is, because no priest of the dio- 
cese has in recent years gone to the school and talked 
vocations to the students.” The result of this conversa- 
tion was that soon a priest did go to that particular 
school. As a speaker this priest was really not much. 
The result, however, was that one or two young men 
have entered the diocesan seminary every year since. 
“Sacerdos,” therefore (America, September 27), is per- 
fectly right in suggesting this saving practice of talking 
before high-school students. Boys want to be told about 
the priesthood. They welcome being encouraged. Might 
it not be true that “drops” and “defections” from the 
seminary are also partly due to the lack of that essen- 
tial factor of fatherly, personal, individual interest? 
New York, N. Y. A PRIEST 


GRATITUDE 


Eprror: My conscience is sometimes disturbed. Am I 
flying or preaching under false colors? My parishioners 
congratulate me on my sermons. I am tired of protest- 
ing that they are not mine, and that I get them from 
reading Father Blakely’s reflections in AMmerIcA each 
week. I wonder if many other priests have had this 
same problem? Thank God for this help in preaching. I 
consider it invaluable. But the people tell me that J] am 
good, when in reality, it is Father Blakely who is good, 
and I merely broadcast his thoughts. They like his and 
my brevity as well, and tell me that I preach a fifteen 
minute sermon in five. Please express my gratitude to 
P. L. B. 

For variety, I can also choose from the sermons in 
his two books, Looking on Jesus and Then Jesus Said. 
We are perfect collaborators in giving good sermons 
to our parishioners. 

South Norwalk, Conn. SACERDOS 


CRIME 


Eprror: The Broken Home (America, September 13) 
contains these statements: “Few of these delinquents 
have received any religious training,” etc. “The secular- 
ized school is one of the most demoralizing sins of 
modern society.” 

When living in New York City several years ago, I 
was associated with an educated Protestant gentleman. 
Unprejudiced, he used to read with admiring approval 
the Encyclicals of Leo XIII. He served from time to 
time on the jury, and said most of those brought up for 
disorderly conduct “came from Catholic 
schools.” We see this ourselves—students of Catholic 
schools, academies, colleges, universities, are not out- 
standing in righteousness or learning. There must be 
something rotten in Denmark. 

This comes from a woman who received what educa- 
tion she has from the nuns, and who remembers them 
affectionately after forty years. 

Cincinnati, Ohio E. M. B. 


Epiror: One sometimes hears the question, “Why are 
there so many Catholics in prison?” Recently released 
Army statistics indicate one answer to this query. 

It is generally admitted that most crimes are com- 
mitted by relatively young people. Since the Army finds 
that thirty-one per cent of its members are Catholics, 
we may estimate that about thirty per cent of our young 
people are Catholic. These percentages should be con- 
sidered in any discussion of Catholics in prison—not 
merely the less than twenty per cent of the total popu- 
lation who are members of the Church. 

Chicago, Il. N. M. 


“SUPERFICIALITIES” 


Epritor: “Student” comments in your issue of October 4 
on the article by Miss Rausch; I wonder she does not 
realize that she is begging the question. As matters 
stand today, there are only two kinds of colleges—secu- 











lar-worldly and the Catholic. The latter are struggling 
on, in spite of opposition, to maintain Catholic ideals 
and a Catholic spirit. If they yield to the world and its 
spirit they are no longer Catholic colleges. 

The secular college offers to a young woman many 
“advantages” not to be enjoyed in Catholic colleges, 
en that are dear, almost necessary to the modern 

When these considerations become paramount in a 
young woman’s life, her choice is, of course, easily made. 
“Student” tells us these things are superficial—there is, 
unfortunately, a strong tendency among Catholics who 
are becoming more and more tainted by the world to 
look upon the ideals of the Church as “superficial.” 

Again, this young woman speaks of Catholic culture. 
It is just a nice realization of the trend and significance 
of these “superficial” things that makes for Catholic 
culture. What is to become of it when our Catholics 
themselves think it outmoded? Our people today, instead 
of coming to the defense of the Church and her ideals 
are continually criticizing her. We find it quite marked 
in our high-school religion classes where, of course, it is 
only a reflection of the home and society of elders to 
which they belong. 

Perhaps if “Student” read again the concluding para- 
graphs of the article by Miss Rausch she will obtain a 
glimmering of what is meant by Catholic culture. If she 
and others could only realize that the subtle thing called 
happiness, which they seek so ardently by trying to keep 
up with the modern world, can never be theirs on that 
road; if they could only realize that all these things are 
Dead Sea apples! 

The world is too much with us—far too much. Let 
our Catholics get away from it all, from the mad rush 
for pleasure and the keeping up to date. Let them taste 
of true Catholic life and culture. 


Robbinsdale, Minn. Rev. Francis NoLan 








POETRY IN WAR 


Eprror: Joyce Kilmer made poetry out of World War I; 
Arnold Lunn finds poetry in World War II (America, 
September 13); but thousands of our young men in mili- 
tary camps right now find life discouragingly prosy. 
They need encouragement to accept military life in the 
proper spirit. 

The most salutary encouragement can come only from 
Christ. The soldier who loses sight of what Christ means 
to him and what he means to Christ is in serious spirit- 
ual danger. Enforced idleness, bad example, disgust and 
melancholy may combine to betray him. 

I think that the message and prayer in this poem by 
Joyce Kilmer, the soldier-poet, will encourage the men 
in camp. 

My shoulders ache beneath my pack 

(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 

I march with feet that burn and smart 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart). 

Men shout at me who may not speak 
(They scourged Thy Back and smote Thy Cheek). 
I may not lift a hand to clear 

My eyes of salty drops that sear. 

(Then shall my fickle soul forget 

Thy Agony of Bloody Sweat?) 

My rifle hand is stiff and numb 

(From Thy pierced Palm red rivers come). 
Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 

Than all the hosts of land and sea, 

So let me render back again 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 

This poem, printed on small cards, could be made 
available to all camps for free distribution. This is an 
opportunity for Catholic publishing houses. The cost of 
printing and distribution would be negligible; the good 
achieved, incalculable. 

St. Mary’s, Kans. H. J. McAuuirres, S.J. 








Walter “——— says, “It will inspire all of you—re- 
gardless of pene race and creed.” 
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A Full-length Feature narrated by Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen. Produced by March of Time. 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 


Extensive Campus Borperinc oN Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS OTHE REGISTRAR 
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WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion | 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Couducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
* 


Accredited by the Association of American Usiversities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixtece miles from Gread Central Station, New York 
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Conducted by the 
—+—- hy Confers B.A., Bee Degrees. 
ES nee ans 


ae ies, Secretarial, Pre-Medical, Athletics. 

027 ‘Fifth A .Y. City. Paris, France; Rome, 1 Address Secy.. 

MARY MOUNT PREPARATORY scWoots: Wilson Park, T own, WN. Y. 
Alse Cor. Fifth Ave. and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 








College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approval list of the Association 
of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern residence halls. 
Regular arts courses, pre- -medical, secretarial, teacher- -training music, 
economics, science. Degrees—B. A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 

For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cathale College for the “Higher Edueation of Women 
of the Moly Child Jesus. Tncorprsted under the laws. of the 
gusl a Ivania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and Sciences. Resi- 
dent and non-resident students. 11 miles “trom Pritedelphia Main Line, P. R.R. 
Fully Accredited—Junior Year Abroad—Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14 
ADDRESS: THE REGISTRAR 











Caldwell College FOR WOMEN 


A SELECT RESIDENT and DAY COLLEGE 
Conducted by The Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Accredited, 4 years Arts Courses, A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 22ND 
For Information or Catalog, Address the Dean 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


FULLY accrEDITED ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 

Commercial Education, Home Economics; State Teacher’s 

Certificates; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 

Courses; Two-year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings—lnteresting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 











ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 




















Mount Saint Mary College 


FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Liberal Arts, Mathematics and Science, Home 
Economics, Commerce and Economics. 
Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, In Home Economics, in Commerce. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Hampshire. 
Empowered in full to grant degrees. Affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America. Membership in National 
Catholic Educational Association of Colleges and Universities. 
Campus: 400 acres for outdoor sporte—tennis, 
volley ball, badminton, handball, archery, skating, 
toboganning, skiing, horseback riding, etc. 
Address the REGISTRAR, MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 


Hooksett, New Hampshire 














BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


© Degrees in Arts, Science, saeoneeey 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal studies. 


Beautifal Bulldings Extensive Campas 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Opportunity fer Outdoer Life 
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EVENTS 


A movie critic remarked the other day that Charles 
Laughton’s make-up as an old man in a current film 
is so perfect that the spectators feel some person other 
than Laughton is playing the role. . . . Plastic surgeons, 
in face-lifting operations, have transformed the appear- 
ance of criminals to such an extent that even the police 
are misled. . . . That the Hollywood craftsmen and the 
plastic surgeons have achieved a high degree of mastery 
in the field of illusion cannot be questioned. That they 
have attained the heights reached by another covey of 
lightning-change make-up artists—the boys who run Joe 
Stalin’s private beauty parlor—is, however, open to seri- 
ous doubt. . . . Not so long ago, the Moscow artists were 
called upon to perform one of the most difficult feats 
ever asked of make-up men. They were ordered to make 
Joe Stalin look like a lover of democracy. Undaunted, 
the Moscowmen devised a make-up which had Joe (at 
a distance) looking so much like a democrat that multi- 
tudes were deceived, including great numbers of the 
allegedly better minds in the United States. . .. The 
recent whirl of history’s wheel has placed additional 
heavy demands upon the Kremlin beauty-parlor staff. 
The staff has proven equal to the emergency, and now 
has Joe all dolled up to look (at a distance) not only 
like an outstanding democrat but also like the world’s 
top-flight champion of religious liberty. . . . It must be 
admitted, however, that the Moscow artists have had 
previous experience with the religious-freedom make-up. 
A few years ago, when the ferocious assault on the 
Spanish Church was under way, the Marxmen did a 
face-lifting job on Red Spain. This job, by the way, also 
duped swarms of the so-called better minds in the Uni- 
ted States. . . . We print below the account of the first 
correspondent to obtain entrance to the Kremlin beauty 
parlor. The account was passed by censors who had 
just attended a caviar-and-vodka party. Since there is 
reason to believe that these censors might get a scold- 
ing or something from Stalin, their names and addresses 


are withheld... . 


Moscow. Oct. (date deleted). After years of frustration, 
I yesterday succeeded in entering and observing the 
world-famous Kremlin beauty parlor. The scene that lay 
before me pulsed with life. Some two hundred make-up 
experts were working deftly, and with amazing speed, 
on Soviet agents, most of whom had just received orders 
to leave for foreign countries on special boring-in jobs. 
As each Soviet agent entered, he or she informed the 
director the exact nature of the work planned and the 
country in which it was to be perpetrated. The director 
then decided what make-up was most appropriate. “Give 
this woman a Trojan-mare make-up,” he shouted. “Give 
this man a ‘lover-of-the-working-man’ make-up.” Next, 
in quick succession he called for “lover-of-democracy,” 
“Trojan-horse,” “class-struggle” make-ups. . . . I could 
not fail to observe the difference that existed between 
the Soviet agents entering and those leaving. Those en- 
tering impressed me for the most part as persons I 
would not care to meet in a dark street late at night; 
those leaving, with their new make-ups on, seemed like 
angels of light whose one concern was culture, democra- 
cy, working men. ... As I was thus musing, the direc- 
tor suddenly called for attention. “I have just received 
word of a new change in the party line,” he shouted. 
“From now on until the next change, all make-ups are 
to be ‘lover-of-religious freedom’ make-ups. Comrade 
Stalin, Comrade Molotoff, all our great leaders are go- 
ing to have religious-freedom face-lifting operations this 
afternoon.” ... Before leaving, I spied a closet-door 
marked: “Religion-is-Opium” Make-ups. On it attendants 
were hanging a cardboard sign reading: Discontinued 
Temporarily. THE PARADER 


